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THE arrangements for the Congress of 
Archeological Societies in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries, on July 20 and 21, 
are approaching completion, and promise 
well. Mr. Payne, F.S.A., will read a paper 
on Local Museums and their Arrangement, 
Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., will discourse on 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, and 
Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., will make a brief 
statement on Parish Maps and Local Names. 
Mr. A. W. Franks, C.B., president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, will give a reception 
at Burlington House after the annual dinner 
to meet the fellows of the society. It is pro- 
posed to have an excursion to Silchester on 


the 21st. 
¢ ek 


Our amusing contemporary, the /d/er, has an 
entertaining article (“Dr. Smyle”) in the 
June issue, which we cordially recommend 
for the perusal of both vandals and anti- 
quaries. “I wish to remark,” says the 
author, “before commencing, that there are 
plenty of men, and they are easily replaced, 
but that a venerable work of art once de- 
stroyed is irreplaceable.” The Rev. Dr. 
Smyle’s method to secure the salvation of 
historic monuments was thoroughly drastic, 
involving, in fact, the beheading of culprits 
bent on such mischief, whether architects or 
peers, such as ‘‘ Lord Felltimber de Razeby,” 
whose tragic end is graphically told. But 
why does Mr. J. F. Sullivan disfigure the 
story by committing the vulgarism of calling 
an “antiquary ” an “antiquarian ” ? 
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With regard to the long-discussed question 
as to the treatment of the west front of the 
cathedral church of Rochester, the matter 
has at last been decided in favour of Pearson- 
esque sham Norman. So another of our great 
historic fabrics is to be further grimthorped ! 
It does not matter that the affair is but this 
time a small one, it is the whole spirit and 
tone of the proceedings that are so deplor- 
able. It makes us almost long to find a 
“Dr. Smyle” in the flesh, and not merely in 
fiction! The following are the wise remarks 
of our contemporary, the Atheneum, on this 
subject : ‘‘The committee who have in hand 
the ‘restoration’ of Rochester Cathedral 
have, after much discussion, resolved to 
follow the advice of Mr. Pearson, and 
‘restore’ the later turrets of the west front 
into imitation Norman work. The matter is 
in itself a comparatively small one, but it has 
been strongly contested, because upon it 


turns the whole question whether the old ~ - 


church is to be made into a new model of 
what Mr. Pearson thinks it was originally 
intended to be, or its old history is to be 
kept in it and continued, where need is, by 
modern work which makes no pretence to be 
of any date but our own. Mr. Leveson 
Gower and Mr. St. John Hope, whose pre- 
sence on the committee gave confidence that 
the church would be well treated, have with- 
drawn from it rather than be parties to the 
doings of the majority. We hope that the 
public, who are being asked for subscriptions, 
will take the hint.” 


e¢ ¢ @¢& 
On June ro the Lord Chancellor opened an 
exhibition of saddlery, harness, and accoutre- 
ments in the Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside. 
This exhibition, which remained open for ten 
days, comprised a remarkable and note- 
worthy collection. Two of the greatest trea- 
sures of the Armoury at the Tower were 
shown. One formed of wood, covered with 
hide and canvas, is one of the only five 
German tilting saddles of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in existence, and the other, dated about 
1470, is of bone carved with ornamenis of 
dragons, foliage, and inscribed labels. The 
tilting saddle has a curious arrangement, not 
unlike stocks, into which the knight’s legs 
were thrust so that he might not topple over 
when his horse wheeled about suddenly or a 
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spear-point struck with full force against his 
armour-plated ribs. The English historic 
saddles were numerous. Mr. Myddleton 
Biddulph contributed a large plain-flapped 
saddle, heavy and cumbrous, that belonged 
to Oliver Cromwell; whilst Sir Henry Hal- 
ford sent the velvet saddles which were used 
respectively on Naseby field by Charles I. 
and Prince Rupert. Among the saddles of 
later history were Tippoo Sahib’s war-saddle, 
one used by Blucher at Waterloo, and 
another, tawdry with crimson velvet and gilt, 
upon which sat Napoleon III. at the sur- 
render of Sedan. 


Nor was the exhibition confined to saddles ; 
all that pertained to the equipment of horses 
was represented. Examples of the iron 
horse-shoes—or, rather, sandals—used by 
the Roman legionaries were the earliest of 
the exhibits. Horse-armour belonging to 
Henry II. was also shown. ‘The horse- 
trappings (in blue velvet and gold) used by 
the unhappy Duke of Monmouth were lent 
by the Duke of Buccleuch. The trappings 
of red velvet in which Sir Edward Seymour 
rode to meet William of Orange when he landed 
at Torbay were shown ; an earlier set of war- 
horse accoutrements, lent by Colonel Somer- 
velle, are said to have belonged to Oliver 
Cromwell. The Saddlers’ Company is to be 
congratulated upon the exceptionally com- 
plete and interesting collection that they 
gathered together for the instruction of the 
intelligent public. 


During the first week of June the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries was engaged in 
uncovering and clearing out a recently dis- 
covered wall-turret of the great Roman Wall 
where it passes through the Nine Nicks of 
Thirlwall. The position of this turret is 
peculiar, as it stands in a right angle made 
by a turn in the Wall ; at other places where 
the Wall makes a turn it is at an obtuse 
angle. The Wall itself thus forms two sides 
of the turret, of which eleven courses of 
masonry are left standing. It is 7 feet high, 
and a little over to feet square, inside the 
walls being about 3 feet thick. The Wall- 
turrets, from the commanding position in 
which they are found, were doubtless used 
as watch-towers. Probably they had some 


small engine of war, for throwing darts or 
javelins, upon their upper story. They 
would be much too small to serve as a plat- 
form for the catapulta, or engines used for 
throwing large stones, and which, like modern 
artillery, required substantial platforms to 
work upon. Traces of three periods of 
occupation were found during the excavation, 
confirming the usual experience of explorers 
on the station, which tends to show that the 
Wall had apparently been twice deserted by 
the Romans under circumstances of disaster, 
and twice re-occupied. Mr. Teilford, who 
has been employed in unearthing all the 
existing Wall-turrets, is of opinion that this is 
by far the best, both in the quality of its 
masonry and in the quantity of it left un- 
broken. Among the débris in the bottom of 
the turret were found one whole and two 
broken querns, a small stone trough, the 
remains of a large amphora over 2 feet high, 
many fragments of Samian and other ware, 
a small copper coin of Valens, and a bronze 
buckle and stud. 


On June ro a permanent exhibition of great 
value to the county of Durham was opened by 
Sir J. W. Pease, M.P. The Bowes Museum at 
Barnard Castle was begun some twenty years 
ago by the Countess Montalbo and Mr. John 
Bowes, her hushand, of Streatlam Castle. It 
was then intended as a resting-place for Mr. 
Bowes’ collections of paintings, books, and 
china, which had a narrow escape in Paris, 
first during the siege, and later during the 
Commune. The buildings of the museum 
itself, with the park surrounding, are a gift to 
the nation, free and for all time. They cost 
over £100,000. The museum, in addition, 
is endowed under Mr. Bowes’ will with a legacy 
of £135,000. The gray old town of Barnard 
Castle, where this fine national treasure- 
house has its home, stands on the river Tees, 
hard by the Rokeby of Sir Walter Scott’s 
stirring lay. The venerable towers of Bar- 
nard Castle, now in ruin, in the shadow of 
which in times gone by the town grew up, 
were founded as a great border stronghold 
by the Baliols, not long after the Norman 
Conquest. The Nevilles, of the family of 
Warwick, the famous “ King-maker” of the 
Wars of the Roses, acquired it afterwards, 
and thence it passed into the possession of 
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the Vanes. The name of the castle came 
prominently into public notice a few weeks 
ago when the romantic story of the Barnard 
peerage case was before the House of Peers 
—it is, indeed, from this very castle that 
Baron Barnard derives his title. 


&¢ & 

Towards the end of May what has been 
erroneously described as the largest “find” 
in Wales of Roman coins was made at Coed- 
y-Clorian, Llanedarne, St. Mellon’s. A crock 
turned up by the plough was found to con- 
tain nearly 800 coins of Roman emperors of 
the second and third centuries ; but the find 
at Aberkenfig in 1878 was much larger. 
Most of the coins are common examples, but 
a few would be specially prized by collectors. 
About 300 of them are said to be in 
thoroughly good preservation. Arrange- 
ments, we are glad to learn, have been 
already made by which the find will be 
secured for the Cardiff Museum. 


te 

At a meeting of the Corporation of Col- 
chester, held on Wednesday, May 4, the 
Mayor mentioned, in connection with the 
proposed public park for Colchester, that 
Mr. Councillor Laver, F.S.A., had promised 
to erect a memorial on the spot where, on 
August 27, 1648, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Lisle, the two Royalist captains, 
were shot, by order of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
on the same day that the town surrendered. 
Up to the present the only memorial 
of the event has been a small lump of 
Kentish ragstone fixed in the turf, but now, 
as the locality will be included in the public 
park and there will probably be more visitors, 
a more distinct marking of this historical 
spot will be of interest. The offer was 
cordially accepted, with an intimation from 
the Mayor that the Council would, on some 
suitable occasion, desire to mark their sense 
of Mr. Laver’s liberality and public spirit. 


At the last meeting of the Corporation of 
Colchester it was decided to purchase Mr. 
Jarmin’s collection of Roman antiquities and 
add them to the already rich collection be- 
longing to the Corporation and that of the 
Essex Archzological Society in the museum 
at the castle. Mr. Jarmin has employed his 
spare time in searching for Roman pottery 


and other remains of this period in and 
around the town, and has been very active 
in visiting wherever excavations have been 
proceeding and purchasing whatever has been 
turned up. He has consequently got to- 
gether a good collection of pottery, glass, 
coins, and other interesting specimens of 
Roman art, and the purchase of these by the 
Corporation will make a valuable addition to 
the castle collection. P 


During last month, as some workmen were 
digging gravel on Mr. P. Smith’s farm at Bull 
Hill, Great Clacton, Essex, they found four 
vases about 3 feet from the surface. Un- 
fortunately the workmen were not aware of 
the value of their discovery, and took no 
pains to get them out without injury or to 
save the pieces. On Mr. Smith coming on 
the spot he managed to save the least injured, 
and has presented it to the Colchester 
Museum. No note was taken as to their 
position or contents, but it appears to have 
been a Celtic burial of the usual character. 
A large vase, accompanied by smaller drink- 
ing and food vessels, was found, but there are 
no indications of a tumulus. The vase 
sent to the museum is 6 inches high, and 
44 inches wide at the mouth, ornamented 
by numerous depressed rings formed by a 
twisted thong. ‘The inside is very smooth, 
and the fragments of flint in the composition 
of the paste are rather smaller than usual. 
It is well burnt, and is of a red colour. 


e ¢ ¢ ae 
A bit of wall-painting has come to light in 
the church of Barrow-on-Trent, Derbyshire 
of which Mr. George Bailey gives the accom- 
panying drawing. This fragment of wall- 
painting is within a shallow recess in the 
eastern bay of the south wall of the south 
aisle, which has probably served as a sedile, 


with a bench in front of it. The recess 
measures 3 feet 10 inches by 20 inches, and 
is 24 inches deep. Robert de Bakepuze 
gave the church of Barrow to the Knights 
Hospitallers, in whose gift it remained till 
the dissolution of the Order ¢emp. Henry 
VIII. Within the parish, too, at Arleston, 
the Hospitallers had a preceptory house, of 
which there are still considerable remains. 
Mr. Bailey considers that this painting of a 
knight has some connection with the Order, 
B 2 
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a supposition that seems highly probable. 
Can it have been monumental? The paint- 
































ing is only in black outline, and is painted 


on the plaster. 
& bk & 

Four more triple vases of Roman date are 
in the Guildhall Museum, London, and were 
found in that city, but they differ materially 
from the six already mentioned (see Axéi- 
quary for June). Each set of these six 
triple vases consists of three little vases 
standing upon their own respective bottoms, 
side by side, and united at points in their 
broadest diameters. The Guildhall in- 
stances stand upon, and are part of, a ring 
or base of the same earthenware as that of 
which the vases are made ; this ring or base 
is probably hollow, and in communication 
with the vases at their respective bases. In 
three of the Guildhall examples the vases 
are exactly like the Carlisle and York 
examples, 7.¢., their greatest diameter is 
midway up their height, and they contract 
to their mouths ; in the other Guildhall exam- 
ples the greatest diameter is at the mouths. 


In a case of Minton ware in the Guildhall 
Museum is a modern reproduction of the 
Guildhall type of triple vases; in this case 
the mouths are so narrow that the article 
could only be used for keeping three single 
flowers or three small button-holes in water. 
It has been suggested that these triple vases 
stood on a Roman lady’s toilette-table as a 
repository for her rings, studs, and small 
trinkets ; but a girl of the present period, on 
hearing this, put her rings and trinkets into 
one of the examples, and found great difficulty 
in getting them out without turning the whole 
thing upside down. That they were for 
holding small bouquets, mere button-holes 
of flowers, or single blooms or blossoms, is 
most probable. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Under the Saxon kings Cricklade enjoyed 
the privilege (shared probably by only three 
other places in Wilts) of coining money, 
the other fortified towns enjoying this privi- 
lege being Old Sarum, Malmesbury, and 
Wilton. The coins of the Cricklade mint 
found in England, Denmark, Sweden, etc., 
cover a period of about 120 years, and 
include the reigns of Ethelred, Canute, Ed- 
ward the Confessor, Harold, and William the 
Conqueror. ‘The only remaining relics, how- 
ever, except the coins, of Saxon Cricklade 
are two stones till the other day built into the 
wall of the north porch of St. Sanson’s Church 
on the ground-level, in such a position that 
the congregation might conveniently use 
them to kick the dirt off their shoes upon 
before going into church. The vicar (Rev. 
H. J. Morton) has just had these stones 
taken out with a view to refixing them higher 
up in the wall out of harm’s way. It was 
found that about one-third of their length 
was buried in the ground. One measuring 
21 inches in length by 154 inches in breadth 
is about half of a coped sepulchral stone, 
with cable moulding running round the edges 
and up the centre, and dividing into two 
branches, which run out to the corners. 
The side-panels are filled with much shallow 
and carelessly executed interlacing work 
without any admixture of animal forms. 
The triangular panel at the head is filled 
with lines which do not znterlace, but take 
much of the form of a rough fleur-de-lys. 
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The other stone looks as if it might have 
formed part of a cross, though it has only one 
face, the other sides being rough and shape- 
less; it measures 204 inches by g inches. 
The whole face forms a panel enclosed 
within a plain border, and filled with inter- 
laced work of irregular rounded forms with- 
out any animal sculpture. These stones have 
been photographed, and it is hoped that 
illustrations of them may appear shortly in 
the Wiltshire Archzeological Society’s Maga- 
zine. With the exception of those recently 
discovered at Ramsbury and a single frag- 
ment at Colerne, they are probably the only 
existing remains of the kind in North Wilts. 


& kk 

With regard to Mr. J. Romilly Allen’s article 
on archeology and photography, and Mr. 
Bailey’s comment of last month, we have 
received the following communication from 
the former gentleman: “In my article on 
photography and archeology I took it for 
granted that the permanent processes of 
printing by means of blocks or otherwise, 
and not silver prints, would be employed. 
Whatever may be said as to the prints fading, 
the negatives are imperishable if properly 
kept. A platinotype or a plate from a photo- 
block will last as long as any printed book, 
and if after four or five hundred years there 
are any signs of deterioration it will be a nice 
little amusement for a future generation to 
have the plates reproduced again by some of 
the new processes of the year A.D. 2400.” 


re 
Another communication on the same subject 
has also reached us from Mr. C. Leeson 
Prince, F.R.A.S., of the Observatory, Crow- 
borough: “If your photographic corre- 
spondent (Mr. Bailey, of Derby) is really 
‘well acquainted with every process,’ he 
ought to know that a photograph must have 
been very inefficiently printed to last only a 
few years. I have some positives which I 
printed forty years since, and they are as 
fresh to-day as ever. I must entirely 
endorse Mr. Allen’s article in the May 
number of the Aztiquary with respect to the 
invaluable aid which can be given by photo- 
graphy in the faithful representation of objects 
of antiquarian interest whatever they may be. 
With respect to the permanency of photo- 


graphs, I imagine that prints taken by the 
beautiful bromide paper of the Eastman 
Company may be considered capable of 
standing the test of light and time. Again, 
it is a very inexpensive process to have an 
electrotype taken of any photograph, from 
which an impression could be obtained a 
century or two hence as well as at present.” 


A small piece of thin sandstone has been 
recently discovered at Chesters (Ci/urnum), 
having a portion of the alphabet (“DE FGH 
1K”) scratched upon it in a kind of semi- 
cursive letters. This is a discovery of much 
interest. 


The fine and interesting tower of the church 
of Lambourn, Berkshire, has now been put 
into satisfactory repair. ‘The tower is a good 
specimen of the transition from Norman to 
Early English, but owes its irregular beauty, 
and at the same time the danger to which it 
was so long exposed, to the addition of a 
fifteenth-century upper story. For upwards 
of a hundred years the alarming condition of 
the tower has been realized, having been 
clumsily bound round with iron at the end of 
last century. The church itself has under- 
gone terrible treatment at the hands of archi- 
tects, being shamefully disfigured in 1849-50, 
the old lead being stripped off the roofs and 
common slates substituted, with flaring red 
ridge-tiles. Almost equally bad was the 
“restoration,” some ten years later, of the 
Early English chancel. The tower has now 
been put into substantial repair by Mr. W. J. 
Thompson, of Peterborough, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, and the work 
has been done well, although there is room 
for a decided difference of opinion as to the 
scraping of the nave walls and other details 
of the restoration. 
e 


With reference to the brasses in the new 
church of St. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford, men- 
tioned in our last issue, Mr. Thomas Wareing, 
of Birmingham, writes to say that the curious 
brass to George Box and wife, dated 1640, 
was fixed, in 1891, to the east wall of the 
south aisle, rather high up. He also com- 
ments further upon the stupidity that was 
shown in the refixing of the brasses after they 
had been removed from the old church. 
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A small marble slab, 20 inches by 14 inches, 
let into the east wall of the Saxon church of 
St. Peter, Monkwearmouth, has hitherto 
escaped notice. Across the base of it, in 
low relief, is a representation of the departed 
lying on her back in the stiff dress of the 
period. The inscription is : 


E 
HEERE VNDER LYETH Y BODDYE OF Mary LEE 
DAUGHTER TO PETER DELAVLE LATE OF 
TINMOVTH GENT SHEE DIED IN CHYLDBED 


23 OF May 1617 
+ . J 
HaPIE IS Y SOVLE Y HEERE 


ON EARTH DID LIVE A HARMLESS LYFE 
Tt 


& HAPPIE MAYD Y MADE 
SO CHAST AN HONNEST WIFE. 


We much regret to have to chronicle the 
death of the Rev. Greville J. Chester; he 
died on May 23, in his sixty-first year. He 
was the author of TZvansatlantic Sketches, 
published in 1869, and various tales and 
volumes of verse; but he was better known 
in more recent years as an able antiquary, 
and more especially as an Egyptologist. He 
spent several winters in Egypt, and took an 
active interest in the ancient monuments of 
that country. He compiled the Catalogue 
of the Egyptian Antiquities in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and did much other generous ser- 
vice for his University. Mr. Chester took an 
active part in the affairs of the Archzological 
Institute, and wrote many papers for their 
journal ; he had been recently placed upon 
the Council. He was often present at the 
annual meetings of the institute, and was 
much interested in the gathering last August 
at Edinburgh, though then in obviously 
failing health. He supported Dr. Cox in his 
motion that the institute should endeavour 
ere long to hold their annual meetings in 
Ireland. Mr. Chester was of an exception- 
ally kind and generous nature ; the last time 
we saw him he was on the crowded platform 
of the Waverley railway station, Edinburgh, 
turning out all his pockets to obtain Egyptian 
stamps off letters for a lad, and making him 
happy by presenting him with a variety of 
unused ones from his pocket-book. He was 
of real help to the Antiguary under its present 
editorship ; we shall miss him sorely. R.I.P. 


Motes of the Wonth (foreign). 


THE great archeological event in Rome since 
last we went to press has been the opening, 
on May 11, of the Museo Nazionale Romano 
at Villa Giulia. In this famous villa, built 
by Julius III. in the Borghese Gardens, out- 
side the Porta del Popolo, a museum of 
antiquities was established three years ago 
by the Minister Boselli, and the new Minister 
Villari has quite doubled its archzological 
value, and arranged it on new and scientific 
principles. The first nucleus consisted of 
funereal remains from tombs of ancient Faleria, 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Civita 
Castellana. These tombs are of three kinds, 
the most ancient being ‘/ombe a pozzo ; the 
next in age, tombe a fossa ; and lastly, tombe 
a camera. In the first room are the oldest 
tombs, dating from the first age of the city 
down to the time when the commerce of 
painted Greek vases first appears in Italy, 
about the sixth century before our era. The 
second room is reserved for antiquities from 
tombs @ camera, containing vases of pure 
Greek art, some of which are of extraordinary 
artistic beauty and absolutely unique. The 
third room comprises funereal objects from 
the latest tombs, of a period when commerce 
with Greece ceased, and we come to painted 
vases of localart. Of this art, which extends 
from the fourth to the third century B.c., 
examples had been hitherto wanting. A 
fourth room contains the marvellous frag- 
ments of fictile sculpture which ornamented 
the fronts of two temples, one of the fourth 
and the other of the third century. The 
various objects found at Civita Castellana 
comprise all that was used in the life of 
ancient Faleria down to its destruction in the 
third century B.c. 


* %*« * 


Leaving Faleria, and following the course of 
the Aniene, at a certain point vestiges of 
another settlement were found, where for- 
merly lived the aboriginal founders of Faleria, 
as is proved by the character of the vases 
and funereal deposits, and by the form of the 
tombs a fozz0 or a inumazione, which be- 
tokens a period of lesser development than 
that which reigned at the time of the de- 
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struction of Faleria. To this place has been 
given the name of Narce, from the hill on 
which it is situated. 


a * * 


To the left of an elegant portico is an Italic 
temple, built exactly from the remains found 
at Faleria by Count Cozza. When first seen 
in the cortile, this ¢empio di Faleria has 
all the appearance of an elegant pavilion of 
modern times. The altar is in the centre of 
the pronaos, and a cornice runs round the 
roof of the building representing deities wor- 
shipped by the Etruscans. Architectural frag- 
ments found at Faleria, and the measurements 
recorded by ancient authors, especially Vi- 
truvius, have made possible this reconstruc- 
tion i integrum of a model, unique in its 
nature, of Italic art, and of a building of 
admirable proportions and of striking har- 
mony in its polychrome decoration. 


* * * 


At Mainz, on excavating in Schiller-strasse, 
there was found at 4 métres depth a votive 
altar in gray sandstone of Roman times. At 
the two sides are inscriptions, in part still 
legible, from which it results that it was dedi- 
cated to Jove and Fortuna, family gods of 


L. Sallustius Sedatus, the person who erected 
it ex voto. 


a * % 
Not far from Gumbsheim, on the road to 
Wollstein, a cemetery of mixed Romano- 
Germanic character of great interest for 
archeologists has also come to light. At 
2 métres depth arms, urns, earthenware and 
glass vessels were found, and some well-pre- 
served skeletons. 

2K * * 
At Cologne a Roman stone grave has been 
found, containing amongst other things a 
black cup with the inscription ‘AMO TE.” 
The tomb was closed with a bas-relief re- 
presenting genii and victories, and beneath 
ran the words : “‘ Dits manibus, bone memoria 
perpetua@ securitati Antonia Galeneti Aba(ni)us 
Leontius et Eubsychi(us) fil pientissimi . . .” 
the dedicatory formula having perished by 
decay. 

oe « * 
At Nenniger and at Wiltingen, on the Saar, 
remains of Roman villas, with water conduits, 


hypocausts, and very fine pavements in 
mosaic, have been disinterred. Near Kreim- 
bach, in the Western Palatinate, not far from 
the ruins of a Roman tower, a fine iron stan- 
dard (vexillum), 80 centimétres long, and 
terminating in a pointed lance-head, has been 
discovered. This rare and precious object 
has been placed in the Museum of Spires. 


ss oe * 


Not far from the military Roman road be- 
tween Cologne and Bonn, and near the site 
of a legionary camp at Vichelshof, two sepul- 
chral stones have been discovered, in form 
quadrangular, 2 to 3 métres long, and about 
I métre in width. The first bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 


VONATORIX DVCONIS F, EQVES ALA 
LONGINIANA ANNORVM XIV STIPENDIO- 
RVM XVII. H. S. E. 


The second has the inscription : 


VELLAVNVS NONNI F. BITVRIX. 
EQVES LONGINIANA TVRMA. L. IVLI 
REGVLI AN. XXXVIII STIPENDIORVM XVIII 
H. S. E. EX. TESTAMENTO. FACTV 
CVRARVNT L. IVLIVS REGVLVS. 
DECVRIO. ET. MACER. ASPADI F. EIVSDE 
-.. TVRMA. 

* me * 


In the excavations made at Welschbillig, 
under the directions of the Provincial 
Museum, fifteen heads of Hermes, one of a 
satyr, and one of Mars, have been disin- 
terred. 
ok * cs 
Near Saalburg the remains have been traced 
of a castle and of private Roman edifices, 
within which were found various utensils, 
arms, ornaments in bronze, glass vessels, 
silver and bronze coins, amongst which is a 
very fine head of Lucilla, wife of Lucius 
Verus, colleague of Marcus Aurelius in 169. 
cs “ 2K 

At Nied, 7 kilométres from Francfort, bricks 
have been found bearing the distinctive stamps 
of four different legions, and especially of 
the fourteenth. The fort which it seems 
must have stood there may be the often- 
sought-for Castrum Traiani, built to defend 
the Roman military road running along the 
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right bank of the Rhine. At 3 kilométres 
from Nied the remains of a bridge were 
found in the bed of the river—viz., piles 
belonging to the kind of bridges called pontes 
longi. 

K * * 
The excavations made by order of the 
Museum of Bonn at Neuss, Prussia, the 
Noveesium of the ancient Romans, have 
revealed fortifications such as belong to 
castra stativa. One after another were 
brought to view the pretentura, then the 
remains of the Scamnum tribunorum prefec- 
torumque, of the Via Principalis, and the 
Schola legionis. This last was surrounded 
by a square wall, in length 220 métres, and 
90 wide, It contains an edifice 55 métres 
long and 33 wide, within the middle an 
impluvium, surrounded by a colonnade. 

* * * 
In the caverns Dei Balzi Rossi, near Venti- 
miglia, where a little time ago Dr. Riviére 
found objects of the palzolithic age, some 
skeletons and stone weapons were discovered 
last winter. 

* * * 
Near S. Donato di Lamon tombs of the 
Imperial Roman age, with a coin of Gordian 
Pius, came to light, while other tombs of 
Roman times were found at Brescello. 

* * * 
In the necropolis called of the Tarquinii, at 
Corneto Tarquinia, a short distance from the 
secondt archi, a chambered fallen-in tomb 
was examined, in which mirrors and other 
bronze objects were found. Another tomb 
a fossa, discovered near the Arcatelle, yielded 
amongst other funereal objects some fibule 
of bronze of a type not commonly found; 
while in another tomb a fossa, to the north 
of the Tiro a segno, were found some Corin- 
thian vases bearing animal figures. More- 
over, two chambered tombs, near the painted 
tomb called Del Pulcinella, were reopened, 
and here were found gold earrings and a 
bronze bracelet. But a psyh/er, one of those 
larger vases which served for cooling liquids 
by means of cold water and ice, is the chief 
find. It is decorated with black figures, and 
is the second of the psyéeres hitherto dis- 
covered bearing this kind of decoration: all 
the other known examples—about ten in 


number—are decorated with red figures. 
This is also the only psykter from the excava- 
tions of Corneto Tarquinia. Of special im- 
portance, amongst smaller objects, are two 
incised stones of the usual form of scarabei, 
One of these bears on its flat face an evos or 
amorino in the act of bending the bow and 
prepared to shoot the arrow; the other con- 
tains a representation of Ulysses engaged in 
tearing an animal, to be offered in sacrifice 
to the manes before entering Hades. Around 
the figure runs an Etruscan inscription giving 
the name of the hero. 


* «*« * 


Many fragments of Latin inscriptions and 
architectural pieces of marble wer2 disin- 
terred in the works at the Palazzo della Cassa 
di risparmio, on the site of the ancient church 
of S. Giorgio, in Ravenna. 


* * * 


At Todi, on the farm in Contrada S. Raffaele, 
an ancient wall was found in the midst of the 


necropolis. 
* * * 


On the property called Agostini, at Sant’ 
Arcangelo, vases of bronze and cups were 
found, the first of the latter the necropolis of 
the Tudertines has hitherto yielded. 


*x* %«* * 


The Italian Ministry has begun excavating at 
the necropolis on the hill of Cardeto in 
Ancona, near where, in 1885, were found six 
tombs, of which the contents belonged to 
between the third and the second century 
before our era. 

x * x 


In Montecastello Vibio, in the province of 
Perugia, under the hill on which rises the 
village, funereal objects were found, some of 
which belong to the period styled Di Villa- 
nova. 
* * * 

In Rome a fragment of inscribed stone has 
come to light in a substructure between Via 
Cavour and S. Pietro in Vincoli. Pieces of 
statues in peperino, probably decorations of 
some villa of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, were found in demolishing the 
ancient edifices in the prolongation of Via 
Montebello. 
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In Via Salara, in the works for the new 
church of the Sisters of S. Vincenzo di 
Paola, a small marble wing was found, with a 
votive inscription to Hercules. And on the 
same Via Salara, in the area of the cemetery 
of Priscilla, was disinterred a remarkable 
tabula lusoria. 
aR a * 


In the researches recently made in the 
Platonia, near the cemetery of S. Sebastiano, 
on the Appian Way, some fragments of 
Christian inscriptions came to light, and the 
statue of a youth in a éoga, wanting only the 
left arm. Judging from the style, it belongs 
to the third century of our era, to which age 
must also be attributed the ancient buildings 
seen there so far. It would appear that in 
the third century the bodies of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul were brought thither during 
the tremendous persecution of the Christians 
under Valerian, A.D. 258. 


* * * 


In the Via Flaminia, a little distant from the 
site of the remains of the imperial villa of 
Prima Porta, and where was discovered the 
famous statue of Augustus, preserved in the 
Braccio Nuovo Vaticano, various pavements 
in mosaics have come to light. Some are of 


a simple geometric design, others with borders 
and birds, with a Gorgon head in the centre, 
another displaying in the centre a picture 
representing a scene of sacrifice and an 
Egyptian divinity. 


* * * 


In the Via Portuensis, near the Vigna Jaco- 
bini, in the works for connecting the new 
railway-station of Trastevere with that of 
Porta Cavalleggieri, some tombs, constructed 
on the system known under the name of 
forma, belonging to the fourth century .D., 
have been found. They are so called from 
their resemblance to the caverns of aque- 
ducts, and more than a hundred bodies 
could be laid in a very small space. 


* * * 


Tombs of the Roman age have been found 
in Naples, on the hill of S. Agnello, and an 
inscription in Latin on the Piazzetta di Porto, 
together with a marble statue (or rather 
torso) and mosaic pavement. 


In the excavations at Pompeii, isola 2, 
Region V., in the house where the painted 
lararium of Herculas was found, some twenty- 
eight entire amphorz have been recovered 
and their inscriptions read. 


* * * 


A funereal Latin inscription comes to us from 
the necropolis of ancient Sulmona in Contrada 
Zappannotte, and another in Greek from the 
necropolis of Brindisi. Other discoveries 
are: Near Mentana, two inscribed stones 
belonging to the acta arvalica ; near Tivoli, 
on the slopes of Monte Ripoli, a cippus of 
the Agua Marcia ; remains of the acropolis 
of Ariccia on Monte Gentile, near Ariccia ; 
an honorary title to one of the Antonines, near 
Terracina, and a, marble sarcophagus con- 
taining bones; epigraphical fragments at 
Fondi; remains of thermz belonging to 
Aque Cutilia, explored in the Commune di 
Castel S. Angelo, at Cittaducale ; a funereal 
inscription at Massa d’Albe, the Alba Fucensis 
of the Aiqui; at Sulmona nei Peligni, a new 
tomb in the necropolis outside the Porta 
Napoli; and a pavement in mosaic, with 
geometric decorations, found in the middle 
of Sambiase. 
* x « 


A rare Latin inscription from the necropolis 
of ancient Olbia, near Terranova Pausania, 
in the province of Sassari, affords some 
historic information, as it records a C. Cassius 
Blesianus, Decurio cohortis Ligurum and 
princeps equitum, and was set up by a libertus 
of Acte, the concubine of Nero, who is 
already known to have had possessions in 
Sardegna. 
cs aK x 


Objects found in the tombs of the district of 
Turixeddu have gone to increase the museum 
at Cagliari, and other ancient remains have 
been examined at Torpé di Nuoro in Sar- 
degna. 
* * « 

Monsieur J. Toutain, of the French School 
of Rome, has discovered at Chemtou, in 
Tunis, a Roman stone milliary, with the 
inscription: “ Domini nostri Imperator Cesar 
Flavius Valerius Constantius Pius Felix In- 
victus Augustus Pontifex Maximus tribunicia 
potestate XIV consul VI Pater Patria Pro- 
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consul et...” This stone must have be- 
longed to the road which ran between 
Thuburbo majus and Tunis, or else Carthage, 
passing by Onellana and Uthina. 


* * * 


Amongst the ruins now called Bab-Khaled, 
in Tunis, the same Monsieur Toutain has 
discovered a regular system of cisterns and 
basins destined to furnish with water the 
small Roman city which occupied that site. 


Discovery of a Romano- British 
Church at Silchester. 


By W. H. St. Joun Hope, M.A. 


— 


Fox and myself communicated a 

paper to the Society of Antiquaries 

“On the Desirability of the Com- 
plete and Systematic Excavation of the Site 
of Silchester.” 

It is not necessary to remind the readers 
of the Antiguary that our scheme was 
adopted, or of the discoveries that were 
made in 1890 and 1891; but I will venture 
to quote a passage in our paper above 
referred to: 

“If Calleva, as would seem likely, had a 
continuous existence down to and even 
beyond the date of the withdrawal of the 
Roman government from this island, there 
might be some chance of discovering the 
remains of buildings dedicated to Christian 
rites.”* 

It is a matter of some satisfaction to be 
able now to announce that the excavations of 
this our third season have brought to light 
the foundations of a building which compe- 
tent authorities agree in identifying as a small 
Christian church ! 

It is situated in the very centre of the site, 
close to the south-east corner of the great 
square block containing the dasi/ica and the 
Jorum, and in an angle formed by the cross- 
ing of two of the principal streets. 


* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
and series, xiil. 91. 


It is of the basilican type, with its principal 
front to the west, and not the east, and its 
plan shows that it consisted of a nave and 
chancel 1o feet wide and 29 feet long, with 
an apse at the west end, narrow aisles only 
5 feet wide, rudimentary transepts about 
7 feet square, and an eastern narthex about 
7 feet deep across the whole width of the 
building. The total length externally is only 
42 feet. 

The central part alone retains its pave- 
ment of coarse red tile ¢essere, with, just in 
front of the apse, in the centre of the chancel, 
a panel, 5 feet square, of finer mosaic of an 
ordinary geometrical pattern, on which 
doubtless stood the wooden altar. A frag- 
ment of coarse red tessellation also remains at 
one end of the narthex. 

The destruction of the walls by the plough 
has, unfortunately, been great, but enough 
has been left to enable the arrangements to 
be fairly well established. 

About 11 feet east of the building, in the 
court or atrium, is the base of a tile plat- 
form 4 feet square, on which doubtless stood 
the fountain, and a small pit in front of this 
seems to have been made to carry off the 
water. 

Close to the opposite or western end of 
the church is a large well carefully lined with 
wood, but no remains of a baptistery have 
yet been uncovered. The examination of 
the site is not, however, completed, and 
further discoveries may be expected. 

The small size of the building is particu- 
larly interesting, since it leads to the expecta- 
tion that other such churches may come to 
light during the examination of further 
portions of the site, which contains the large 
area of 100 acres. 

In the absence of any architectural re- 
mains, it is difficult to fix a date for the 
building, but it is possibly as early as the 
middle, and probably not later than the end, 
of the fourth century. Even if it be of early 
fifth-century date, it may still be fairly 
claimed to be the oldest Christian church 
that has yet come to light in this country. 


a ae 
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funeral Baked MWeats. 


By ViscounT DILton, F.S.A. 
I 


Sq) LEN Hamlet, with as much sarcasm 
N #51} as sadness, remarks with reference 
NAL4! to the marriage of his mother with 


a his uncle, following so closely on 
the death of his father, 

The funeral baked meats did coldly furnish forth the 

marriage tables, 

one is apt to attach more importance to the 
contrast of the slight and often necessary 
refreshment offered on the occasion of these 
melancholy functions, with the extensive and 
luxurious banquets associated with the cere- 
mony of marriage, rather than to the different 
character of the two ceremonies. It is true 
that in some classes of society a funeral 
counts as an outing, and is made the most 
of as such by all but the immediate mourners ; 
but generally speaking there is a very great 
difference between the so-called breakfast 
(nowadays often indulged in late in the after- 
noon), and the slight repast which the 
presence of friends from a long distance 
renders necessary after the last duties have 


been paid to the subject of the occasion. 
Such a contrast could hardly have existed in 
olden days when an important funeral took 
place ; at least, it is difficult to imagine how 
entertainments more luxurious as to quantity 
could have accompanied the joyous marriage 
ceremony, than those which were given on 


the occasion of an obit dinner. Perhaps the 
absence of meat on these occasions gave a 
Lenten aspect to the entertainment, but the 
variety of the fish, etc., on the board almost 
made up for that. 

It appears that it was in the sixteenth 
century, and probably before then also, the 
custom, on the occasion of the death of a 
foreign and friendly monarch or prince of 
high degree, to hold a memorial service or 
“obbet,” generally in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
soon after the decease of the said monarch. 
This was followed by a dinner or dinners, 
which were the “baked meats” referred to 
by Hamlet. Baked must here be taken in a 
liberal sense, for there were stews, and fries, 
and roasts as well. In the Public Record 
Office are the accounts for some of these 


obsequies celebrated in the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth, and besides 
giving a curious insight into some of the 
customs of England of that day, we learn 
somewhat of the prices of certain articles of 
food at that time. It has been considered 
by some that, in order to appreciate the 
values given in accounts of those days, the 
sums should be, roughly speaking, multiplied 
by ten to obtain the modern equivalents. 
This is only a rough calculation, for the in- 
creased facilities for conveyance of food from 
its cheapest source to London, and the larger 
consumption, owing to an extraordinary in- 
crease in population, must with many other 
influences be taken into consideration. 

Before proceeding to describe one of these 
obit dinners in detail, we may take an 
example rather later in time. On August 18, 
1557, the obsequies of John, King of 
Portugal, were celebrated at St. Paul’s, 
London. Among the good things provided 
for the assembled mourners were fruits as 
well as fishes. The prices of these will 
probably make the reader regret that he did 
not live under Philip and Mary. 500 pears 
at 6d. per 100, 100 peaches at 2s. per 100, 
bunches of grapes 1d. apiece, all sound de- 
lightfully cheap. Then there were 40 bushels 
of damsons for 1s. 1od., 14 pecks of bar- 
beries for 3s., and even dates, which must 
have travelled far, were supplied at 4d. per Ib. ; 
24 lb. of byketts and carawes for 3s. 4d. 
were the biscuits and seed-cakes of the day. 
The 4 marchpanes or cakes cost 24s., and 
2 lb. of prunes were 4d. A gallon of rose- 
water sounds cheap at 9s. ; cream at IS. per 
gallon, and milk and furmety at 9d., were 
certainly not dear. Then there were 8 grene- 
fishes for 12s., 7 couple of soles for 7s., 
carp at 2s. each, barbel at 1s., 300 smelts 
for 5s., a panier of shrimps for 1s. 8d., 50 roach 
for 3s. 4d., and 1 bushell of oysters, no doubt 
natives, for 1s. 

The above are items from what was no 
doubt a very good dinner, but we will now 
go back thirty-eight years, to the days when 
Henry VIII. was still a young man and had 
not lost his figure. 

On February 11, 1519, my Lord of 
Norfolk, as principal mourner; my Lord 
Marquis and seven other noblemen and 
knights with Garter Norroy and Somerset, 
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kings-of-arms ; Carlisle and York, heralds ; 
and the poursuivants named Caleys, Guynes 
Rougecroix, and Rouge Dragon, assembled 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral to assist at the obse- 
quies for the “hye and myghty Emperor 
Maximilian, late Emperor of Almayne.” 
There were present also the Lord Cardinal 
Legate and Chancellor of England, and my 
Lord Legate of Rome. All these, with the 
ambassadors, who appear to have worn 
crowns of the modest value of 4s. 4d. each, 
made their offerings, which, by the way, 
were not anything very excessive, ranging 
from 13s. 4d. down to 1s. Next day, Friday, 
the 12th, the same company, or some of them, 
assembled at Baynard’s Castle, where, under 
the direction of Mr. Robert Knollys, Gentle- 
man Usher to the King, “the baked meats” 
had been prepared. My Lord Cardinal’s 
cook, no doubt a chef of the highest order, 
had superintended the preparation of the 
feast, while my Lord Mayor’s butler looked 
after the arrangements of the table, and par- 
ticularly watched the valuable plate which 
had been brought from the Tower to do 
honour to the occasion. 

It will be interesting to compare the 
London prices of fish, etc., with country 
prices of the same time, and this we can do 
in some cases by referring to the thirty-fifth 
volume of Avche@ologia, in which are ex- 
tracts from the household book of the 
Le Strange family at Hunstanton in Norfolk, 
and that of Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, at his house of Thornbury in 
Gloucestershire. For further information as 
to the cooking, serving, etc., of the Middle 
Ages, Dr. Furnivall’s most interesting volume 
of the Early English Text Society’s publica- 
tions, in which the Badee’s Booke, and other 
works on cookery, deportment, and table 
life are reprinted with copious and lively 
explanatory notes by the learned editor, 
should be consulted. It will be seen that 
though temperance was as great a virtue as 
it is to-day, there were then as now gourmands 
and gourmets. The ichthyophagic vagaries 
of the obit dinner of 1519 must have taxed 
to the fullest the resources of the Charleses 
and Groveses of the day, but they could 
hardly be beaten by the Amphitryon Club 
of 1891, and certainly the cost was not 
excessive. 


The dinner on Friday was on a very liberal 
scale, and consisted of the following items at 
the accompanying costs : 

Bread, 4s. ; ale, 6s.; beer, 1s. ; three ling, 
4s.; 2 blotfish, 3s.; 8 haddocks, 5s. 4d. ; 
50 whiting, 3s. 4d.; pike, 8s. 4d.; pippins, 
1s. 8d. ; a fresh salmon bake, gs. ; lampreys 
for sewe, 1s. 10d. ; 4 tench for jelly, 4s. 8d.; 
great lampreys to roast, 3s. 8d.; eels to 
roast, 4s.; half a turbot, 4s.; creves dudas, 
1s. 8d.; smelts, 1s. 8d.; white herring, ts. ; 
bakynned herring, 1s.; flounder, 1s. 4d. ; 
fried oysters, 8d. 

Butter, 3s.; flour, 1s. 8d.; spices, 27s. ; 
salt, 7d.; sauce, 2s.; oil, 2s.; apples, 2s. ; 
wardons, 1s. 8d.; oranges, 8d.; cups, 
1s. 3d.; trencherbread, 1s.; 6 galypottes, 
1s. 6d. ; boat-hire, 1s. 2d. 

4 dozen (bundles) of rushes, 8s. 4d. ; the 
washing of the napery, 1s. 8d.; cook’s 
wages, 6s. 8d.; and the hire of 8 garnish of 
pewter vessel, 5s. 

Of the above some items are worthy of 
note. Blotfish are not mentioned in any 
book we have come across. It is clear that 
pippins were eaten with pike in those days, 
though the proper dressing of that fish is 
now rather an elaborate affair. Jampreys 
for sewe seems to be for stewing, as opposed 
to roasting. Tench in jelly occurs in 
John Russell’s Boke of Nurture, and was 
probably a dish such as is now called “in 
aspic.” Creves dudas were the freshwater 
crawfish—that is, @’eau douce. An eight- 
penny dish of fried oysters would not be 
worth talking of nowadays, but as we see 
in the Duke of Buckingham’s accounts 200 
oysters 4d., it was evidently very different in 
Tudor times. Spices for 27s. is a very heavy 
item, and gives an idea that, even allowing 
for high prices, our ancestors indulged in 
this respect to an extent quite incompatible 
with what we should call a wholesome diet. 

If the eightpenny dish of fried oysters 
looks strange, the eightpennyworth of oranges 
is almost more remarkable. We know how 
plentiful they are nowadays, how low 
freights are, and how the crops of this fruit 
are managed so as to arrange for the supply 
almost all the year round; but how was it 
contrived in 1519 to obtain a dish of oranges 
worthy a banquet of this kind for 8d. ? 

Trencher-bread was supplied at ?d. per 
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head, which would make the number of 
places laid at this table eighteen. The 
rushes for strewing the floor, as was then the 
general custom in England, and on which 
habit Erasmus has left some pretty severe 
remarks, were for both days, and the cost, 
8s. 4d., was probably the cause of the in- 
frequency of their renewal or removal. The 
modern equivalent of 1s. 8d., namely 16s. 8d., 
for washing table-linen for eighteen guests, 
seems a high price. The cook’s wages, 
6s. 8d., refers to the under-cooks, for we 
know that Wolsey’s chef presided in the 
kitchen on this occasion. The pewter vessel 
which was hired for the occasion at a cost of 
5s. for 8 garnish, or sets, eventually cost more, 
as on the second day it was found that 
7 dishes had been lost (?), and had to be 
made good at a cost of 6s. 

The dinner on Saturday appears to have 
included more choice dishes than that on 
the preceding day, and the expenses were 
more than double. 

The provisions consisted of bread, 6s. ; 
ale, 10s. ; beer, 1s.; 5 lyngs, 6s. 8d.; 5 cod, 
7s. 8d.; 12 pike, 26s. 8d.; a quarter of a 
porpoise with the chyne or back, 2os. ; eels 
to roast, 7s.; lampreys to roast, 6s. 8d. ; 
lampreys to stewe, 4s.; 100 smelts, 2s. 6d. ; 
200 whitings, 12s.; 5 turbot, 26s.; 4 great 
salmon, 32s.; eels to bake, 4s.; a conger, 
6s.; 14 haddock, gs. 4d. ; 2 gurnards, 20s. ; 
red herrings, 3s. 4d. There was also cream 
for custards, 3s., and for tarts, 3s.; butter, 
5s.; pippins, 1s. 8d.; flour, 5s.; oil, 4s. ; 
salt, 2s. ; sauce, 5d.; onyons, 3d. ; 200 eggs, 
3s. 4d.; apples, 3s.; wardons, 1s. 8d.; and 
orranges, 1s. rod. 

The herbs for the kitchen and chamber 
cost 2s. 8d.; the spices, 4os.; 2 dozen 
trencher-breads, 18d. ; the boat-hire, 1s. 1d. ; 
and the cook’s wages, 13s. 4d. The hire of 
the kitchen stuff was 6s. 8d., the earthen 
pots for the kitchen, 1od., and yeast, which 
is put with the hired articles in the account, 
was 8d. 

Two boys employed as scullions were paid 
4d. each; 6 ells of cloth for jelly and for 
serving cloth cost 4s.; and 7 pewter dishes, 
which were lost, were charged at 6s.; and 
washing figures for Is. 

To cook the two dinners, 20 quarters of 
coal, costing 8s. 4d.; 150 faggots, with their 


carriage, 5s. 4d. ; and 50 tallywood also, with 
its carriage, 3S., were used. 

My Lord Cardinal’s cook received the fee 
of 6s, 8d., while the Lord Mayor’s butler re- 
ceived 3s. 4d. 

Four gallons of red wine at 7d. a gallon 
were also used in the preparation of this 
day’s dinner. 

As to the prices of the fish, it is difficult to 
compare them with those in the Le Strange 
and Buckingham household books, as the 
sizes of course vary; but as against the 
3 ling for 4s. at Hunstanton, we find 50 ling 
for1is. At Thornbury 12 whitings cost 4d. ; 
here 50 cost 3s. Large salmon at London 
are charged for 8s., at Thornbury half a fresh 
salmon cost 1s. 6d. Tench at Thornbury at 
4d. each may be compared with the tench here 
at 11d. apiece. Half a turbot here cost 4s. ; 
at Hunstanton a whole one was 2s. 4d. The 
conger at Baynard’s Castle for 6s., perhaps 
used then as now to make “turtle soup,” 
may or may not have been finer than the 
“ cunggr ” for which 1s. was paid at Hunstan- 
ton. Here in London the 5 cod cost 7s. 8d., 
at Hunstanton 7 were got for 2s. 4d., and 
at Thornbury 1 cost 8d. At Hunstanton a 
porpes was had for 6s. 8d., while the mourners 
had but a quarter of one with the chyne 
(back), which cost 20s. At Thornbury 
17 flounders cost 6d.; here these fish cost 
1s. 4d., but the number is not specified. 

White herrings were those cured with 
white salt. 

For making the “ Ipocras for the dirige at 
Poulles and for the dyner of the Saturdaye 
at Baynard’s Castle,” the following materials 
were bought : 

42 lb. of sugar, 24s. 6d. ; 4#1b. of sanamn 
(cinnamon) at ros. the lb. # 1b. of nutmeg 
at 6s. the Ib.; 3} lb. of ginger at 1s. 6d 
the lb.; #1b. of cloves at gs. the lb. ; Ib. 
of mace at 6s. the lb. ; 30 lb. of comfetts 
at 8d. the lb. 

The above were added to the 18 gallons 
of wine brought from Westminster, and 
besides this there were 6 dozen of spiced 
cakes, costing 13s. rod., and 4 shillings’ worth 
of wafferons. 

We may compare the cinnamon at ros. 
the lb. with that of the Hunstanton accounts, 
which was only 6s. the lb., and at that place 
the ginger appears as only rs. 4d. instead of 
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1s. 6d. Cloves and mace, which in London 
cost 9s. and 6s. respectively, are shown as 
6s. 8d. in the Le Strange books. In some 
entries the Hunstanton prices were even yet 
lower. ; 

It is mentioned that for the Baynard’s 
Castle dinners, besides faggots of wood, 
20 quarters of coal at 5s. the quarter were 
used. At Hunstanton, which is some sixteen 
miles from King’s Lynn, in the winter of 
1530-31 coals are mentioned at 5s. to 6s. 4d. 
the chalder. 

Taking the two dinners together, the 
quantities and variety of the food and the 
eighteen gallons of “ipocras,” it is difficult 
to believe that such feasts were prepared for 
only twenty-four persons, as indicated by the 
trencher-breads. 

We know that the quantity of food and 
drink allotted to the individuals composing 
the households of the great appears to us to 
have been excessive, but these two dinners 
seem to surpass the powers of any ordinary 
heads or digestions, and we must suppose 
that there were many persons not mentioned 
who picked up the substantial crumbs from 
these tables. The whole cost of the cere- 
mony and the dinners amounted to 
#165 4s. 74d., and was a very substantial 
compliment to the memory of that very 
shifty and impecunious individual the “ Hye 
and Myghty Emperor Maximilian.” 





Shelton Church, 
Mottinghbamsbhire. 


By Rev. SAMUEL BARBER, 
-_<@-———- 


VAST collection of villages, which 
would in most parts of England 
be considered only hamlets, lie to 
the west and south-west of Newark. 





Many of these are of such small population, 
and characterized by so great a uniformity 
of rural life, that, to the citizen or inhabitant 
of a populous district, they seem wrapped 
in that atmosphere of slumber which makes 
it “always afternoon.” 

Most striking, too, is the reflection that 


almost all these quiet hamlets can boast of 
antiquity far exceeding that of many of our 
large towns. This, at any rate, is the case 
with respect to villages lying between Newark 
and Bingham. 

Shelton, whose church is the subject of 
these notes, and Sibthorp, are good illus- 
trations of the prevailing type of village in 
the district. The first-named possessed a 
church and a mill when Domesday Book 
was compiled, and the latter a priest. The 
mill at Shelton has long since disappeared, 
but a church still stands there, and a priest 
at Sibthorp still works on. Floreat Ecclesia ! 

Though the round pillars, probably of Nor- 
man erection, remain within Shelton Church, 
the structure has evidently, by the testimony 
of the chancel and other windows, been 














restored in “ Early English” days ; but there 
are curious relics which point to the existence 
of a Saxon, or at least “ pre-Norman,” 
edifice. On entering the porch the two 
curious small semi - engaged shafts orna- 
menting each side of the doorway demand 
attention. They have evidently been pre- 
served and reinserted as relics of the primi- 
tive structure; they are of different design, 
and give a very quaint effect to the detail 
of the porch. The round pillars above 
alluded to support the roof on one side of 
the church only, the corresponding ones 
having been removed on reconstruction, and, 
if report be true, used to mend the roads. 
The base of the pillars is ornamented by a 
projecting tongue in relief, which radiates 
from the column upon the pedestal. 

The three windows, of “brouad lancet” 
type, on the south side, have arches with 
peculiarly-broken lines, the shorter stones 
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being cut almost straight, and giving a very 
irregular curve. The chief point of interest 
in this church is found in the remains of two 
curious sepulchral monuments removed from 
the churchyard—thanks to the care of the 
vicar (the Rev. R. W. Marriott)—and placed 
in the south corner of the nave, by the old 
piscina. These are thought by some anti- 
quaries to belong to the ninth century. They 
consist of the lower portion of two oblong 
sepulchral chests, or sarcophagi, of elaborate 
workmanship. They are not strictly coped, 
but of a slightly rounded upper surface, and 
richly ornamented with an interlaced pattern. 
This consists of a band about 2 inches wide 
with a middle dividing line, which is, I believe, 
unusual. On one of these coffin-lids there 
is a central axial piece in relief consisting of 
what is obviously the lower portion of a 
cross, the upper part at the head being upon 
the missing half of the stone. The con- 
tinuity of the band, representing unity, and 
the threefold triangle or triple oval, formed 
also by a triple band, are so palpably sym- 
bolic, that they contain with hardly a doubt 
an illustration of Christian doctrine in Saxon 
times. 

On the sides of this sarcophagus the undu- 
lating band will be seen to be entwined with 
circles, which form knots. 


These stones were disinterred under or 
near the present chancel wall, the chancel 
being probably longer in former days. The 
drawing is by Miss Banks Wright. 

The second coffin-lid (or shrine, as some 
may regard it) is more weathered, and seems 
older than the one just described. The 
interlacing is almost worn away, leaving a 
honeycombed surface. This reminded me 
of a curious perforation upon the stones 
forming the so-called ‘“‘Giant’s Grave” in 
Penrith churchyard. 


I now pass to a very curious and interesting 
relic in the form of an inscription, which 
has most likely been found in the founda- 
tions of the present church, or churchyard, 
and utilized, after being trimmed a little, by 
being built into the doorway of the north 
wall. It is about 2 feet from the ground on 
the left side of the doorway in the passage 
as you go to the vestry. If the reader will 
refer to the Antiguary for July, 1891, he will 
find in the illustration to the article “‘ Bygone 
Lincolnshire” a portion of an inscription 


thule uel ct SUS 


UL A has AGS 
keds User bes 


upon a cross, built into the church of St. 
Oswald at Crowle. ‘lhe characters in this 
inscription show some resemblance to the 
one at Shelton. The copy which accom- 
panies this article is fairly accurate, but not 
quite so rude in style as the original. The 
stone being near the ground and vertically 
situated, it is not easy to obtain a satis- 
factory rubbing. Having seen a copy of 
this inscription which I forwarded to him, 
Mr. Walter de Grey Birch was of opinion 
that the words “ Johm” for Johannem in the 
first line, and “p’sonam” for personam, a 
parson, in the third line, might be discerned. 
The reader will notice that several of the 
characters are very like Hebrew, especially 
in the second line. It is evident enough 
that contractions are used. It seems equally 
plain that some of the letters are of Saxon 
date, as may be seen by a reference to 
Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. Possibly it 
was intended for a puzzle—ovriginally. Some 
will probably read the first two words “ Syr 
John,” and family history may be involved 
in these irregular lines ; but a puzzle, I sup- 
pose, they must now remain. 

My residence in the district having been 
but three weeks, I trust the local reader will 
pardon the brevity of my contribution to its 
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ecclesiology. I must now take my leave for 
the present of this interesting old Notting- 
hamshire church, hoping at a future time to 
investigate further the antiquities of the 
district. I will only add in conclusion, with 
respect to the above inscription, that several 
characters exactly similar to letters contained 
in it may be found in Gough’s Sepulchral 
Monuments, taken from a ring which ap- 
parently belongs to the eighth or ninth 
century, and is undoubtedly Saxon. 


Motes on Archeology in Jpro- 
vincial Museums. 


—>—_- 
No. XI.—SHREWSBURY. 
(Continued from p. 247, vol. xxv.) 
By JoHN WarRD. 


T the end of the room is a miscel- 
laneous collection of objects, few 
of any great interest. In the left- 

~ hand corner wall-case are several 
medieval glass bottles from Shrewsbury 
excavations, a few specimens of common 

Egyptian and Maltese pottery, and about a 

dozen skulls—some human, the rest animal. 

The former relate to widely-separated races 

—Hottentot, Norman, Anglo-Saxon, etc. In 

the central space is the mummy of an 

Egyptian lady, with cartonnage and coffin 

in excellent preservation. The right-hand 

corner case contains Uriconium objects 
chiefly, and below these is an unusually fine 
large urn of the Roman cinerary type, found 
at Gallowscroft in the neighbourhood in 

1880. 

We now turn our attention to the various 
cases on the floor. The first table-case at 
this end of the room contains a beautiful col- 
lection of royal charters relating to Shrews- 
bury, commencing with Richard I. The 
more elaborate are those of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI. (Free Grammar School), and 
Charles II. In another case is a varied and 
interesting assortment of stone and bronze 
celts and other prehistoric implements, but 
sadly defective in respect to labelling. 














Among these objects is a very pronounced 
dolicho-cephalic skull, with this rather ‘“ over- 
sure” information appended: ‘“ Example of 
a Dolicho-cephalic Skull peculiar to a race 
inhabiting Britain 6,000 or 8,000 years 
anterior to the Roman invasion, of short 
stature, dark hair, weak in intellect and 
physical strength, ignorant of metals, buried 
dead in /ong barrows lying due east and 
west, either by cremation or inhumation, in 
stone chambers constructed within the bar- 
rows.” Close by this is another, the dolicho- 
cephaly of which is not so marked, yet 
which, if measured, would certainly prove to 
be a fairly typical one of this class. An- 
nexed to it is a decidedly wanton piece of 
information to the effect that it is a drachy- 
cephalic skull, belonging to a race which in- 
habited this land 2,000 years before the 
Roman invasion, tall, light, powerful, etc., 
and who subjugated the older dolicho- 
cephalic race, and used bronze, etc. We 
know that long-barrow burials are charac- 
terized by their dolicho-cephalic skulls, but 
it is equally well known that, so far from the 
brachy-cephali annihilating the older race, 
they simply mingled with it, and in after- 
times never formed more than a minority of 
the population, The most important informa- 
tion—their souvce—is not given. If the first 
skull actually formed part of a long-barrow 
interment, then, and then only, can it be 
regarded as of neolithic age. But to attempt 
to determine the relative age of a skull by its 
cephalic index is a delusion and a snare. 
A mere glance at the Romano- British 
examples from Uriconium in a neighbouring 
case is quite sufficient to show how futile 
this is. 

Towards the opposite end of the room are 
two cases of medizval encaustic tiles and 
pottery found in Shrewsbury excavations. 
The majority came from the site of the post- 
office in 1870, and some of the coarser frag- 
ments of ware are doubtfully labelled Anglo- 
Saxon. The patterns of the tiles (some of 
which are very elegant) appear to be common 
throughout this and the adjacent counties, 
but they are strongly marked off from what 
the writer has distinguished as the East Mid- 
land series. Another case is devoted to seals, 
many of which are local. 

Four table-cases are devoted to coins and 
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tokens. One displays English copper and 
bronze coins and tokens, not as a rule in 
very good condition. More varied and ex- 
tensive is another collection, which includes 
nationalities so diverse as the Chinese, 
Japanese, Cingalese, and most of the Euro- 
‘pean ; but most interesting of these are the 
English coins, which are fairly representative 
of the whole stretch of time from St. Edmund 
to the present reign, and among them are 
some excellent ones of James II. A third 
case contains a good assortment of Roman 
coins, presented by Mr. Walter Stubbs, of 
Wroxeter (and therefore presumably are from 
Uriconium), and Rev. R. Gwyn, of Shrews- 
bury, in 1869 ; the case also contains a nice 
display of Shropshire and Shrewsbury trades- 
men’s tokens in very good condition. The 
remaining case contains a large number of 
coins found during the excavations on the 
site of Uriconium, which we will now con- 
sider. 

There is no question that the fine collec- 
tion of objects from this Romano-British city 
is the crowning feature of the museum. Uri- 
conium is about six miles from Shrewsbury, 
and I did what every antiquarian visitor to 
the museum should do—spent half a day on 
its site. Armed with Wright’s exhaustive 
but tantalizing (for want of an index and 
detailed table of contents) account of the 
excavations made there, with various inter- 
ruptions, from 1859 to 1867, under the 
auspices of the Shropshire Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society, I studied the 
visible remains i” situ. Then, returning to 
Shrewsbury, I studied the actual “finds” 
while all was fresh in my mind. Now, a 
word for decentralization: Had these been 
placed in a Metropolitan museum, how rarely 
could the opportunity have opened for ex- 
amining source and objects on the same or 
two consecutive days ; yet, if they could not 
have been so examined in conjunction, how 
very much must each have lost in interest! 
Here, then, is one great advantage in having 
such “finds” deposited in the nearest 
museum to their source; but it must be 
admitted that if this principle were adopted 
in its fulness, there should be some central 
control to ensure their safe custody and 
efficient exhibition equally with those in 
national museums. Not that I am finding 
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any fault with the way in which Shrewsbury 
guards the Uriconium antiquities, but it is 
notorious how very often provincial museums 
fail in these respects. 

To briefly return to the old city. There 
is something painful in the scattered farm- 
steads and wide undulating stretches of 
ploughed lands that now mark its site. At 
first it is difficult to realize that here were 
once the busy spacious streets with their 
intervening zxsu/e of substantial buildings, 
courts, and gardens of a city of nearly three 
and a half miles in circumference. You trace 
the low and too often obscure mound which 
now represents the city wall, and all that 
tells of past human occupancy are the in- 
numerable fragments of pottery and tile 
which the plough has brought up, and the 
general darkness of the soil on the city side ; 
while on the gentle knoll that marks the 
central point is the long, low “ Roman 
Wall” standing black against the sky from 
almost every point of view. Around this 
wall were the chief excavations made, and 
they proved it to be the dividing-wall of the 
basilica and public baths, which are usually 
found united in Roman cities. The former 
was the exact length of that of Pompeii, but 
unfortunately the lower courses of its walls 
and its tessellated and tile pavements are now 
covered up again. But the remains of all 
the western portion of the baths, inclusive of 
sundry shops, etc., and a small market-place, 
are still kept open, and are well attended to. 
All these buildings obviously formed part of 
a rectangular imsu/a, the eastern portion of 
which has not been excavated; but the 
paved streets, with their indications of well- 
formed side-gutters, of the three sides of the 
western portion, were here and there un- 
covered. The present is not the place to 
describe these remains, nor the highly-inter- 
esting discoveries made during the work of 
excavation. I will add only that at various 
times strong walls and tessellated pavements 
have been accidentally discovered, and that 
in the village of Wroxeter, at the extreme 
south of the city, are numerous carved stones 
to be seen, the gateposts of the churchyard,* 


* Wroxeter Church has a square opening (now 
blocked up) exactly like that of Taddington, described 
elsewhere in this magazine, except that it is in the 
north aisle wall, towards its east end. 
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for instance, consisting of two excellent 
Roman columns. 

The Uriconium objects in the museum are 
highly varied, and are fairly representative of 
Roman antiquities generally. The smaller 
ones are preserved in good table-cases, ap- 
parently made specially for them. Most of 
the larger ones are not under cover at all, 
and, as already stated, some of the sepulchral 
stones are on the stairs. All are well 
labelled, and references are usually madz 
to the works wherein they are described. 
Several sketches and plans are a decided 
boon in giving the visitor some idea of 
the spot and the results of the excava- 
tions. 

Near the door is a small portion of the 
hypocaust and floor of one of the rooms of 
the baths—two tile columns, supporting a 
tile overlaid with concrete floor, just sufficient 
to give an idea of the general construction. 
Elsewhere are specimens of building and 
roofing tiles, carved stones, and on the floor 
square samples of the tessellated pavements. 
The pottery, as might be expected, is abun- 
dant and typical. Among the numerous 
specimens of the beautiful true Samian ware 
are several perfect bowls, highly decorated. 
Several fragments have the potters’ names 
impressed, and others belonged to vessels 
that had been broken and subsequently 
mended, brass rivets being used for the 
purpose. There is some nice Durobrivian 
of various hues, with “slip” decoration ; 
some plain is beautifully thin and lustrous. 
Salopian and Upchurch are also in strong 
force. A portion of buff mortarium rim 
indicates a vessel of not less than 3 feet in 
diameter—an unusual size, surely. Amongst 
the glassware, a fine vase of about 7 inches 
in diameter quickly attracts the attention. 
Lachrymatories are numerous, for many 
Roman tombs were opened ; green window- 
glass is very common, and there is a frag- 
ment of a pretty green vessel studded with 
blue glass. 

Iron objects are very plentiful—too much 
so to attempt a complete list. There are 
keys and locks, knives and choppers, pick- 
axes, axe-heads and adzes, awls and chisels, 
horse bridles and bits, spurs, chains, trowels, 
daggers, halberd-heads, tires of wheels, ladles, 
rings, candlesticks, and many other things of 


common use. Bronze is tolerably plentiful, 
chiefly as bow-shaped fibulz, some of which 
are very choice and enamelled; then there 
are ring-shaped brooches, studs (one of 
damascened steel), finger-rings, ligule, spoons, 
buckles, pins, a stylus, a surgeon’s lance 
(handle), and two statuettes, one of Venus, 
the other Mercury. There are also finger- 
rings of silver, amber, and jet. An iron one 
has a choice engraved stone setting, repre- 
senting in intaglio a fawn springing out of a 
nautilus-shell. A circular engraved stone is 
most remarkable; it appears to be an oculist’s 
stamp, reading, 


TIB CLM 
DIA LBA 
AD OM 
NE VIT 
O EXO 


which may be freely translated thus : 
“Tiberius Claudius, the physician for all 
complaints of the eyes. ‘Io be used with 
an egg.” 

Most interesting, of course, are the five or 
six tombstones. A cemetery was discovered 
and largely excavated in 1861 on the Watling 
Street side, about half a mile after it left the 
west gate of Uriconium. In every case the 
burials had taken place after cremation, and 
in several instances the pits were found 
wherein the bodies were consumed. Nothing 
was found to show that Christianity was pro- 
fessed. With the exception of two ladies, 
whose husbands raised their monuments, all 
the epitaphs appear to relate to soldiers, the 
7th, 14th, and 2oth legions being specified. 
Many skulls of presumably Romano-British 
age were found near Wroxeter, and are shown 
in one of the glass cases. They seem to be 
all dolicho-cephalic, but what is very peculiar 
about many of them is their great distortion. 
Wright inclined to the belief that they were 
thus misshaped in life; it is much more 
likely due to posthumous causes—in fact, 
several of the skulls have clear indications of 
this. The large number of coins found 
during these excavations has already been 
remarked ; they are chiefly copper, and refer 
to the later rather than the earlier emperors. 
There are, of course, a multitude of odds and 
ends—animals’ bones, spurs of fighting cocks, 
querns, coloured stucco, flue-tiles, whetstones, 
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bone pins, etc., of little value individually, 
but which in the aggregate throw considerable 
light on the details of Romano-British city 


life. 


Lord Grey of Hilton at Smer- 
wick in 1580. 


By Mary HIckson. 


(Continued from p. 265, vol. xxv.) 
<> 


OOKER makes the siege last four 
| days, and says that on the second 
day Grey “offered” the besieged 
mercy if they would yield. Grey's 
own despatch, on the contrary, shows that he 
never made any such offer. On the evening of 
November 7, he says, he landed his artillery, 
and the siege began next morning, and con- 
tinued all that day and night and throughout 
November 9. On the night of the gth, while 
the English were advancing their trenches, the 
besieged made four sallies on them, which 
Grey says were “ gallantly” repulsed by Denny 
and his soldiers. Early on the morning of 
November ro, John Cheke was shot down, 
and in the afternoon of that same day the 
besieged ran up the white flag and craved a 
parley, which was granted. Hooker says 
that it was after this parley that the white 
flag was put up as a sign of surrender. But 
the flag was put up, as we might expect, and 
as Grey’s despatch tells us, before the parley, 
which ended in an unconditional surrender 
on the afternoon of November 10. Grey, 
however, allowed the enemy to return to the 
fort for the night, probably because the short 
November day was nearly over when the 
parley was concluded, and the locality was 
unsuitable for the work of a night surrender. 
On the morning of the 11th the leaders 
came out of their narrow rocky stronghold 
on the little peninsula, and laid down their 
ensigns and arms. Then Grey’s bands went 
into it, and put all the rest to the sword. 
In my childhood, I remember, we used to 
look down over the steep cliffs to be shown 
the places where the wretched invaders were 
driven at the point of the sword into the sea 
by Raleigh, as the local tradition had it. 
Thus the siege began on the 8th, and vir- 





tually ended on the roth, the English soldiers 
occupying the fort on the next day. Grey’s 
despatch is dated “ from the campe at Smer- 
wicke,” November 12. Bingham, whose 
valour Grey praises so highly, wrote an 
account of the siege to his friend Ralph 
Lane on the 11th, from his ship “the Szw/t- 
sure in Smerwicke Roades.” There is very 
little difference in the two accounts, and the 
little that exists is easily accounted for if we 
read them impartially and without a desire to 
find inconsistencies. While Grey frankly 
says, “‘I put in certain bandes who straight 
fell to execution,” Bingham’s words are: 

Then order was taken that the Colonel with the 
Captains and chief officers should come forth and 
deliver up the ensignes with order and ceremonye 
therto belonginge ; this done, the band which had 
the warde of that daie which was Mr. Denny’s then 
entered, but in the meantime were also entered a 
number of maryners upon the parte next the sea, 
which with the soldiers aforesayd, having possessed 
the place fell to spoyling and revellinge, and withall 
to killing, in which they never ceased, while there 
lived one (Cotton. MSS., Titus A., xtt. 313, British 
Museum). 

Hooker says Raleigh had the ward on the 
first and on the last day of the siege, and 
that he and Mackworth and their troops 
entered into the fort and “made a great 
slaughter ” (Hooker, p. 439). Sir John Pope 
Hennessy and Dr. Cooke Taylor say that 
Admiral Winter had no complicity in the 
slaughter, and that he even sheltered some 
who escaped from it to his ships. Now, 
Bingham was an officer under Winter, and 
he tells us that some of Winter’s sailors were 
active in “revellinge and spoilinge,” and 
“killing” those in the fort. So far as the 
sailors of the fleet in which he was an officer 
are concerned, we must accept Bingham’s 
evidence before Grey’s or Hooker's. But 
Grey’s despatch leaves no room for doubt as 
to his soldiers. He never promised mercy 
to the majority of the invaders, or indeed to 
any of them, and by his orders the majority 
was slaughtered. Our pity for that majority 
would be greater if we did not know that it 
was composed not of honourable soldiers, or 
even ordinary filibusters, or soldiers of for- 
tune, but of the sweepings of the Italian 
jails, who, had they remained in their own 
country, would certainly have been impri- 
soned for life, or executed as robbers and 
murderers on the Italian highways. Philip 
O’Sullivan's Compendium of Catholic History, 
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published at Lisbon in 1621, is a standard 
authority amongst Irishmen. It was trans- 
lated and républished in Dublin in 1850, 
under the able editorship of the Rev. Dr. 
O’Kelly, a professor in Maynooth College. 
O’Sullivan thus describes the composition 
of the Italian contingent at Smerwick in 
November, 1580: 

Many were then (in 1579) at Rome invoking help 

ainst the English. There was Sanders, the glory 
of the English nation, a fugitive after he had com- 
posed his book De Schismate Anglicana. At that 
time some bands of robbers much troubled Italy... . 
James Geraldine, begging help from the Pope for the 
now ruined Catholic Church of Ireland, at length 
obtained from him the pardon of those robbers, on 
condition that they should go with him to Ireland, 
and of these, and others, he made up a band of 
about a thousand men (Compendium of Catholic 
History, ed. 1850). 

The thousand is a manifest exaggeration. 
Even six hundred could have hardly found 
room in the little peninsula at Smerwick. 
Much use has been made of the statement in 
Grey’s despatch from thence, which states 
that the dead bodies as they lay on the rocks 
and shore were those of “very goodly ”— 
z.e., handsome men in face and figure. But 
the physical beauty of the Italian bandit is 
generally proverbial. O'Sullivan gives the 
Irish leader of the expedition his true name, 
James Geraldine, or FitzGerald. He is 
generally called James FitzMaurice, and is 
often on that account wrongly set down as a 
member of the FitzMaurice family, ancestors 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne. But the 
FitzMaurice in his case is only a patronymic. 
He was the son of Maurice FitzGerald, 
younger son of the fourteenth Earl of Des- 
mond. This Maurice, who had murdered 
his young cousin, the thirteenth Earl of 
Desmond, was called by the Irish, “ Maurice 
Duv Mac an Earla,” or “Maurice a Tot- 
hane”—i.e., “ Black Maurice the Earl’s son,” 
or “ Maurice the Firebrand.” His son James 
inherited his fierce and unscrupulous dispo- 
sition, and was deeply distrusted by many of 
his relatives and clansmen. 

It is very singular that in no one of the 
letters or despatches from Smerwick in 1580 
is Raleigh’s name mentioned. Hooker and 
Camden are at present our only authori- 
ties of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies for his having been present at 
Smerwick. Mr. H. C. Hamilton, F.S.A., 
who has calendared the Elizabethan State 


Papers relating to Ireland, informs me. that 
he does not believe Raleigh was at the siege. 
Mr. Bagwell, author of Jreland under the 
Tudors, thinks that the non-mention of 
Raleigh’s name by Grey is due to the enmity 
that existed between them. But this would 
not account for the silence of Bingham, and 
Winter, and others, who mention Denny, 
and Piers, and Zouche, and several officers, 
as active at Smerwick. Moreover, I do not 
think Grey's dislike of Raleigh existed in 
1580. It seems to have arisen in 1582, or 
thereabout, through some dealings of Raleigh 
with the Barry estates in Cork. Raleigh, as 
the cousin-german of Denny,* would naturally 
have been favoured by Grey, until the affair 
of the Barry estates led to a disagreement 
between them. With all the noble qualities 
Raleigh undoubtedly possessed, it is impos- 
sible to deny that his land-hunger and 
ambition to shine as a Court favourite were 
unscrupulous, and Grey, the most loyal of 
Englishmen, had a profound contempt and 
dislike for such faults. The “ reckonings ” 
of Raleigh’s pay for service in Ireland, 
printed by Mr. Edwards, and by Sir John 
Pope Hennessy, only extend from July 13, 
1580, to September 30, 1580, and from 
April, 1582, to September 30, 1582. 

[The Editor is glad to insert this able defence of 
the Smerwick massacre, especially as it is based on 
historic documents; but he desires emphatically to 
disassociate himself from the line of argument, and 
more particularly from the estimate of Lord’s Grey’s 
character as ‘‘ noble,” and Elizabeth’s as ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly merciful and tolerant.”] 


(Concluded) 





Che Church JPlate of the County 
of Cdilts.+ 


GW O years ago the Antiguary noticed 
el the late Mr. Nightingale’s excellent 
volume on the church plate of the 

~ county of Dorset. The sorrow 
that his numerous friends and many an 






* The mother of Raleigh and Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert Champernoun was sister of the mother of 
Denny. 

+ The Church Plate of the County of Wilts, byJ. G. 
Nightingale, F.S.A. Bennett Brothers, Salisbury. 
Royal 8vo., pp. xv., 256. Fifty-five plates. Price 1§s. 
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antiquary that only knew him by repute felt 
at his death was to some extent mitigated by 
the recollection that he just lived to see the 
completion of a work—an account of the 
church plate of Salisbury Diocese—which 
had occupied the greater part of several years 
of more or less continuous, though pleasant, 
labour. As there are no less than 360 
parishes in the county of Wilts, all of which 
required personally visiting, some idea can be 
formed of the actual toil involved in pro- 
ducing a work of this character. Unless this 
part of the labour had been shared, the work 
must have taken far more time for its ac- 
complishment. Mr. Nightingale was for- 
tunate in finding a thoroughly qualified 
coadjutor in Rev. E. H. Goddard. ‘To Mr. 
Goddard was assigned the northern part of 
the county, which includes the archdeaconry 
of Wilts and the outlying deaneries belonging 
to the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. Of 
almost every one of these parishes Mr. Goddard 
made drawings in outline of all the pieces, 
not only the old plate, but modern as well, 
drawn to the actual size, taking careful 
rubbings of the coats-of-arms on heraldric 
pieces. The completeness of Mr. Goddard’s 
method has enabled Mr. Nightingale to very 
thoroughly illustrate this volume; and it is 
interesting to know that the whole of the 
original drawings (many of which have not 
been used) are deposited for reference in the 
museum of the Wilts Archeological Society 
at Devizes. 

The main features of the church plate in 
Wiltshire are the considerable number of 
medizval pieces found in South Wilts, and 
the many good examples of Elizabethan and 
later chalices in the northern part of the 
county. That there are fifteen examples of 
pre-Reformation plate remaining may sound 
to some but a small number, but those who 
have made a study of English church plate, 
and who recollect the utterly grievous spoil- 
ing of it in the sixteenth century, will be well 
aware that this is a most unusual number 
for a single county. 

At Wilton is a relic of quite exceptional 
interest. In pre-Conquest days Wilton was a 
place of much importance; its great Bene- 
dictine nunnery, where St. Edith lived and 
died, was one of the most celebrated con- 
ventual establishments of the age. A remark- 





able vessel dug up some thirty years ago, and 
now preserved at Wilton House, is the only 
object that has yet been brought to light 
connected with the Anglo-Saxon church at 
Wilton. It is a bowl of bright-yellow metal, 
a mixture of gold and much alloy. It has 
no foot or base, but a small central boss, 
hammered up, appears within it retaining a 
circular mark of solder, and thus showing 
that some object had originally been attached 
to it. The diameter of the bowl is 11 inches, 
and the height 4} inches. Four strong rings 
for suspension are attached to the brim. 
These rings are fastened to the bowl by 
snake-like heads projecting over the rim, 
which proceed from circular flat crosses 
riveted to the sides. It is in all probability 
a specimen of the Anglo-Saxon gadata, or 
vessels suspended in a church for the purpose 
of containing a lamp. 

The ancient chalice of Berwick St. James 
is also of unique interest. The shape of the 
chalice is that prevailing early in the thirteenth 
century, the bowl broad and shallow, and the 
foot circular and spreading. It is, almost 
without doubt, the only example of this early 
form of chalice being retained in uninter- 
rupted use, until recently, in an English parish 
church. Berwick is in a secluded valley on 
the borders of Salisbury Plain ; owing, per- 
haps, to this, and to there being no decora- 
tion or inscription on the chalice to clash 
with the prevalent religious feeling at the 
time of the Reformation, this chalice 
owes its escape from the general change 
of form in the sacred vessels which obtained 
during the reign of Elizabeth. The engraving 
shows a medizval fractured paten also be- 
longing to Berwick; but the paten is of a 
much later period, circa 1500. It is sad 
reading to learn that these sacred vessels, 
one of which had been in use in the parish 
church for nearly seven centuries, and the 
other for about four centuries, are there no 
longer. In 1879 they were placed in the 
British Museum ; there they will be safe, 
undoubtedly ; but it is grievous to take them 
from their proper use and from the church 
where they had for so long a period been 
faithfully preserved. 

In the treasury of Salisbury Cathedral 
Church there are an interesting parcel-gilt 
chalice and paten, somewhat mutilated, 
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which came out of the coffin of Bishop 
Longespée, who died in 1297. 

Wiltshire yields several good examples of 
church plate about the year 1500; of these 
the chalice of Ebbesbourne is a fine specimen, 


ANGLO-SAXON VESSEL, 


though that of Manningford Abbas shows 
more elegance. The Ebbesbourne cup 
belongs to type G of Messrs. St. John Hope 
and Fallows’ classified list. The bowl is 
wide, conical, and shallow; it has a plain 
hexagonal stem and the usual six-lobed 
knop, with untraceried Gothic perforations, 
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and either angels’ or lions’ baie on the 
facets. ‘The sacred monogram is engraved 
within a circle in the front compartment of 
the foot, in place of the more common sub- 
ject of the crucifixion. The base is sexfoil, 





WILTON (about 4 size). 


edged with delicate mouldings enclosing 
vertical reedings. 

Of the period immediately preceding the 
Reformation, Wiltshire has two most ex- 
cellent specimens. The Wylye richly-orna- 
mented chalice (1525) is fairly well known. 
The bold black-letter inscription round the 
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bowl reads, ‘‘ »}« Calicem . salutari . accipium . 
et . in nomi,” the engraver having clumsily 
not left himself room in which to complete 
the sentence. On the foot is the legend in 
capitals “In Domino confido.” The usual 
crucifix is found on the base, with a flowering 





change in religious feeling. The Latin in- 
scription round the bowl is, ‘ Blessed are 
they that hear the Word of God and keep 
it,” and on the foot, “ Jesus Christ Son of 
the living God have mercy upon us.” In the 
place of the usual crucifixion on the base 


CHALICE AND PATEN, BERWICK ST. JAMES (about $ size). 


plant on each side. The other example, 
that at Highworth, is not nearly so well 
known. It is a beautifully fine silver-gilt 
chalice, in the best of preservation, and dated 
1534. Theengraved subject and inscriptions 
differ not a little from others that have been 
noted, and are, with much plausibility, sup- 
posed by Mr. Nightingale to indicate the 





appears the figure of our Lord as the “ Man 
of Sorrows.” , 

The number of Elizabethan cups in Wilt- 
shire is seventy, having amongst them some 
interesting varieties. The earliest dated 


example is that of Bradford-on-Avon, 1564 ; 
but far the greater part are either 1576 or 


1577: 
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There are several instances of pieces of 
church plate now in use which were originally 
designed for secular purposes. The best 
and oldest of these are the fine medizval cup 
and cover at Lacock, of fifteenth-century 
date ; three Elizabethan tankards at Teffont 
Ewyas, Fugglestone, and Heddington; a 
standing cup and cover of 1611 at Barford 
St. Martin; and a richly-embossed dish, 
1669, made for Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
and now in use at St. Martin’s, Salisbury. 








EBBESBOURNE CHALICE (about § size). 


Of foreign examples, the most notable is 
an altar service, made at Cologne, given by 
Bishop Earles to Bishopstowe, about 1663. 

The illustrations, letter- press, heraldic 
detail, and indexes—in fact, all that pertains 
to this volume—are thoroughly good. Itisa 
pleasing and valuable memorial to have of 
that ever courteous, modest, and genial anti- 
quary, the late Mr. Nightingale, and bears 
witness at the same time to the ability and 
industry of his coadjutor Mr. Goddard. We 
only wish that space permitted us to extend 
this notice. 





MDuarterlp Motes on Roman 
Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
No. VII. 


Sy 1E principal discoveries of the last 
#| quarter seem to be the “ stockade ” 
and smaller objects found at 
Carlisle, the supposed Christian 
church at Silchester, a Wallsend inscription, 
and a hoard of coins from Wales. I have to 
thank several correspondents, Chancellor 
Ferguson, Mr. Romilly Allen, Mr. R. Blair, 
Mr. St. John Hope, and others, for sending 
me details of various sorts. I wish, how- 
ever, I could feel confident that all important 
discoveries were duly reported to some centre 
for publication in some such list as that which 
I attempt. I have during the last two or 
three years come accidentally upon really 
important finds, about which no word seems 
to have appeared in any English “ Proceed- 
ings” or “Transactions,” or any sort of 
periodical, while full accounts have been 
published abroad. I venture to think this is 
a pity. Foreign scholars may, undoubtedly, 
be in some cases more competent than any- 
one in England to deal with certain classes of 
finds ; but English interest in discoveries, and 
consequently the care for objects found, is 
very much lessened if no opportunity is given 
to English scholars to provide an adequate 
account in English. 

THE SouTH: SILCHESTER.—The excava- 
tions at Silchester have begun again, and have 
resulted in one startling find. As Mr. Hope 
told me, and as he has since told the 
world through the columns of the Zimes, 
he and his colleagues have found a small 
building of the basilica type, which seems 
very much like an early Christian church. 
It would be rash at this moment to dogmatize 
on the discovery. The building certainly 
possesses many, though perhaps not all, the 
features of what it has been conjectured to be ; 
but no Christian monogram or symbol has 
yet been found. In any case, the discovery 
is fully deserving of all attention, and one 
may be thankful that it is in such good 
hands. The only other recent discovery 
known to me in the South of England is that 
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of some cremated interments at Larkfield, in 
Kent, on ground belonging to Mr. W. L. Wigan 
(Antiquary, vol. xxv., p. 187). I gather that 
these graves are of the usual type, but it is 
good news that they are being systematically 
explored. At Wincheap, also in Kent, there 
have been found “a skeleton, and a Roman 
urn bearing the usual inscription,” z¢, a 
potter’s mark. They were near some sup- 
posed Romano-British foundations. 

EASTERN CounTies.—-A coin of Nero is 
reported as lately found near Maldon, and, 
as I gather, is only one of many minor 
antiquities discovered during the making of 
a new railway to Southend. It and they are 
in the possession of Mr. J. C. Riddick, of 
Hillside, Maldon. I fear that, interesting as 
these new finds may be, they can do little to 
destroy the claim of Colchester to be Camu- 
lodunum. Some minor discoveries, a well 
and plain pavement, are reported from Col- 
chester itself. A bronze of Atys, from Mil- 
denhall, Suffolk, has also lately been brought 
to light by exhibition to the Society of Anti- 
quaries (May 5), though found some time 
since. 

MIDLANDS.—Just after my last quarterly 
article went to press, I received notice of a 
find of pottery, bones, etc., between Kempston 
and Bedford, close to a supposed Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery found in 1864. The pottery, 
which was very unlike that found twenty- 
eight years ago, is described as being of 
Romano-British type, and with it were found 
two skeletons, a circular fibula, an iron lance- 
head, etc. More than twenty urns were also 
found in a sort of hollow; they contained little 
but earth. I donot quite gather what this dis- 
covery denotes. Another doubtful discovery 
is one reported (Antiguary, vol. xxv., p. 233) 
from Mount-sorrel, near Leicester, where work- 
men found a well 30 feet deep, having a rect- 
angular shaft 7 feet by 5 feet, and, at the 
bottom, a bucket with bronze bands, some black 
pottery, bones, etc. I do not feel certain that 
this discovery contains really Roman objects. 

Wa es. — A small hoard of coins in an 
urn has been found in Glamorganshire, at 
Llanedarne, not so very far from Llantwit, 
where traces of a dwelling-house were found 
some time ago. The hoard apparently con- 


tained 800 “ third brass” of the third quarter 
of the third century a.p., beginning with 
to Aurelian. 


Valerian, and going down 





Such hoards are extremely common, and 
often very large; I should conjecture that 
well over a hundred have been found in 
different parts of England and Wales, and 
more in the North of France. These hoards 
usually include coins of the Thirty Tyrants, 
as they are called, or, at least, of the great 
military pretenders, Victorinus, Postumus, 
Tetricus, and often, as here, end with a few 
coins of Aurelian. In such cases, they 
belong probably to the last years of Tetricus, 
when he was overthrown and the Roman 
Empire united by Aurelian (a.D. 274); and 
we may, perhaps, conjecture that the hoards 
were buried rather in fear of the struggle 
between Aurelian and Tetricus than of any 
barbarian invasion or internal insecurity. It 
is to be hoped that an adequate catalogue of 
the new hoard will be published, with suitable 
information about similar finds. For the 
history of Roman Wales I fear it provides no 
material; it is not even the only or the 
largest hoard found in the Principality. A 
smaller discovery, urns and ashes, is also re- 
ported from Gellygaer. 

CHESTER.—The excavations in the north 
wall are closed for the present, but discoveries 
of Roman objects continue. Mr. Frank 
Williams has obligingly sent me a full account 
of a hypocaust found, in March, about 6 feet 
below a footpath which leads from Northgate 
Street East to St. Werbergh Street. The 
hypocaust, which stands on the living rock, 
is made by pillars of local stone 28 inches in 
height, and the two walls found were 10# feet 
apart. I understand from Mr. Williams that 
we have to thank his exertions, in the first 
place, for preserving the hypocaust: a girder 
will carry a wall, which had to be built, over 
the remains. 

THE Nortu.—At last I am in a position 
to record important discoveries from the 
North of England—they have been rare 
lately. Hardknot has been assailed by 
Chancellor Ferguson and his colleagues. 
The dimensions of the gates which he sends 
me are curious—three of the four are each 
about 20 feet wide ; the fourth, opening on a 
cliff, is only 10 feet. One would have thought 
that even the conservative Roman would 
have dispensed with a gate in such a place. 
Of the “stockade” at Carlisle I need not 
speak here, as it has been fully described in 
these columns (vol. xxv., pp. 185, 233), and by 
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Chancellor Ferguson in an address delivered 
on occasion of laying the foundation-stone of 
the new Carlisle Museum (Worth Cumberland 
Reformer, May 26), and I am unable to add 
anything to the views already expressed. The 
theory of a platform for da//ist@ seems to me, 
however, by no means an impossible one. 
From the other end of the wall comes an in- 
scription (Antiguary, vol. xxv., p. 238), of 
which Mr. R. Blair has sent me a squeeze. It 
is interesting from a technical point of view, 
which cannot here be noticed, and it may help 
to convince a few topographical sceptics. The 
Newcastle antiquaries have to determine how 
another inscription of the same character got 
to Tynemouth. There appear to be no 
traces of any fort there. I suppose it, like 
the Hexham stones, was carried down stream 
from the nearest Roman fortress. 

LITERATURE.—AIl antiquaries will be glad 
to hear that Dr. Kubitschek, of Vienna, is 
meditating a new and more correct edition of 
the “Itinerary of Antonine ” ( Wiener Studien, 
xiii, p. 177). Of other literature, nothing 
appears to demand notice except General 
Pitt Rivers’ new volume, which requires a 
longer separate treatment. 

Christchurch, Oxford, 

June 14, 1892. 


“ae” 
Che Eagre. 


By EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 
oe 
RAH EN knowledge becomes not only 
abundant, but widely spread, clas- 
sification becomes a necessity. The 
student, whose life is devoted to 
acquiring knowledge, may be able to keep 
his ideas in separate parcels so that they 
shall not mix, but to the ordinary man of 
the world it is necessary to have hard and 
fast rules for the arrangement of facts as they 
are acquired. This has been evident from 
very early times. From the days of Aristotle 
to those of Professor Huxley, the subject of 
the classification of the sciences has been 
held to be a matter of no little moment, and 
more word-battles than we at present care to 
call to mind have taken place between ad- 
vocates of opposing theories. 
We have made these remarks because we 





can imagine that the subject on which we are 
about to treat may be held by some of the 
readers of the Antiguary to belong rather 
to the domain of physical science than to 
history. We will put aside the reply that all 
things whatsoever that are known to us, with 
the exception of theology, when carried back 
sufficiently far, are found to belong to the 
physical domain, and merely remark that the 
phenomenon to which we are about to direct 
our readers’ attention is so blended with 
history of this and other countries that the 
historian is as much bound to give it atten- 
tion as is he whose tastes lead him to the 
study of inorganic nature. 

We can imagine some of our readers asking, 
‘“* What is the eagre ?” and adding that “ We 
have never heard of it.” This is not sur- 
prising. It is, we believe, a pretty nearly 
unknown phenomenon in this island, except 
to those who dwell near the banks of Severn, 
the Ouse, and the Trent. Dictionaries and 
cyclopzedias—that is, those of modern date— 
mostly tell something about it, but the in- 
formation they convey is in many cases far 
from satisfactory. Besides this, as an excuse 
for those who never heard of the eagre, it 
may be pleaded that those strangely-con- 
stituted persons who read through books of 
reference in the vague quest for knowledge 
are very thinly scattered. A man rarely takes 
down a volume of his cyclopzedia except when 
some outside influence impels him to seek 
information on a particular class of subjects 
to which his studies or accident have already 
directed his thoughts. 

We have chosen the form “‘eagre” because 
it is that which is adopted in the new Oxford 
Dictionary, and therefore will, it is to be pre- 
sumed, in future be the recognised way of 
representing a sound which is still, as we 
hear it from the lips of the people, by no 
means settled. The different spellings that 
occur are very numerous. We have met 
with “ Acker,” “ Akyer,” “ Aiker,” ‘‘ Eager,” 
“Eagre,” “Hygre,” and no doubt many 
others. As the derivation of the word re- 
mains as yet unsettled, it cannot be said that 
any one of these has higher claims than its 
compeers. It has been conjectured that it 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon egor, flood, 
ocean, but Mr. Bradley, in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, shows, for philological reasons which 
we have not space to discuss, that this deri- 
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vation is untenable. Another derivation has 
been furnished by Mr. Carlyle in his Hero 
Worship. Philology was not Carlyle’s strong 
point. He was as hopelessly wrong about 
‘“teagre” as when a few pages previously he had 
said that “king” is the 4an-ning man—the 
man who knows. We cannot, however, spare 
any of the poetry that is left to us. We 
therefore quote his words as a delightful 
picture : 


Of the other Gods or Jétuns I will mention only for 
etymology’s sake, that the sea-tempest is the Jotun 
Aegir, a very dangerous Jotun ;—and now to this day, 
on our river Trent, as I learn, the Nottingham harge- 
men, when the river is in a certain flooded state (a 
kind of backwater or eddying swirl it has, very 
dangerous to them), call it Aager; they cry out, 
‘* Have a care, there is the Zager coming!” Curious ; 
that word surviving like the peak of a submerged 
world! The o/dest Nottingham hargemen had be- 
lieved in the god Aegir. 


Though the divine origin of the word, in 
the light of present knowledge, cannot be 
maintained, we may be pretty sure, unless 
absolute proof be found to the contrary, that 
we have acquired it, in some way or other, 
from our Norse forefathers. 

Carlyle is not accurate in another matter. 
He had evidently not seen the eagre with his 
own eyes, but when he called it “a kind of 
backwater or eddying swirl,” was using the 
report of another. The eagre is the reverse of 
a backwater. When the tide comes up in an 
estuary, such as the Humber, the water, not 
being narrowly confined, rises without tur- 
moil, as it does on the ocean-shores ; but 
when it reaches the mouths of the Ouse and 
the Trent a vast body of water has to force 
itself into a very confined space. It there- 
fore does not rise gradually as in ordinary 
places, but rushes on in a compact wave like 
a wall, which is said on some rare occasions 
to reach the height of 9 feet. This is pro- 
bably an exaggeration. To estimate the alti- 
tude of waves by the eye alone is very difficuit. 
Experienced seamen say that almost everyone 
who has seen them thinks that the great 
rollers of the Atlantic are loftier than they 
really are. We have seen many eagres in 
the Trent, and never beheld one which we 
could estimate at more than 6 feet in height. 
The highest we ever encountered was at 
Kinnard’s Ferry, a place some seven or eight 
miles north of Gainsborough. We were in a 
boat crossing the river, and had a horse with 


us on which we had ridden. The ferryman 
on this occasion was a boy who knew little 
or nothing of his duties. When we pushed 
off the stream was as smooth as a mirror, 
and the tide not expected for some time. 
Either the clocks were wrong or a gale in 
the German Ocean had sent us the tide before 
it was due, according to the almanack. When 
we were in the midst of the river the eagre 
came suddenly upon us. The poor lad who 
had the boat in charge was terribly alarmed, 
and gave himself up for lost. I prepared to 
save myself by clinging to my horse. Some- 
how or other, certainly not by any seamanship 
on our part, the boat was not swamped, and 
we arrived safely on the western side. On 
this occasion I felt sure the bank of water 
was 6 feet high. 

We are informed by those who know the 
river well that there is little danger in meeting 
the highest eagre if common care be used 
and the boat be so handled as not to be 
caught by it on the side. Accidents are, 
however, not very uncommon. Two or more 
persons were drowned in 1884 near Gains- 
borough by the eagre oversetting a pleasure- 
boat.* 

The late Archdeacon Stonehouse, the his- 
torian of the Isle of Axholme, lived for many 
years in a house which stood almost upon 
the bank of the Trent. He paid much at- 
tention to the eagre, and affirmed that 6 feet 
was the maximum height that he had noticed. 
We have ourselves seen many small ones, 
some that were not more than 2 or 3 inches 
high. These could only be observed near 
the banks; in mid-stream the current flowed 
almost without a ripple. To one who has 
not seen the eagre it is difficult by mere 
description to create an accurate picture in 
the mind. We have heard it said that an 
engraving of the passage of the children of 
Israel through the Red Sea, to be found in 
Mant’s Bible, gives a good idea of these banks 
of water. We have not the book at hand, 
and therefore cannot verify the statement. 

In our earlier and latter literature the 
eagre is frequently mentioned, but no one 
seems to have thought it necessary to give an 
accurate description of it, The earliest in- 
stance we have met with occurs in William of 
Malmesbury’s De Gestis Pontificum, where, 
discoursing of the Severn, he says, “ Naute 

* Stamford Mercury, Aug. 15, 1884. 
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certe gnari, cum vident illam Aigram, sic 
enim Anglici vocant, venire, navem obver- 
tunt, et per medium secantes violentiam ejus 
eludunt.”* It is worthy of note that this 
passage was quoted by Dufresne in his G/os- 
sarium, and we may feel sure that it was the 
only instance of the word he had come upon 
in his immense reading, for he gives no other 
example. It is interesting in another respect. 
Bore is now the word used on the Severn, 
and from inquiries we have made on the 
spot the term “eagre” seems to be there 
unknown. The chronicler shows that in 
former days the same term was used in the 
West as now in the East. Ayr occurs in 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, and is glossed 
“Impetus maris.” The late Mr. Albert Way, 
who edited this precious glossary for the 
Camden Society, says in a note that this 
word is still in use on the minor Ouse, near 
Downham Bridge, and on the Nene, near 
Wisbech and Peterborough. He quotes a 
manuscript poem, entitled Of Knyghthode and 
Batayle,t in which (speaking of mariners) we 
are told : 
Well know they the remuet yf it a-ryse, 
And Aker is it clept, I vnderstonde, 
Whose myght there may no shippe or wynd wyt 
stonde. 

In latter times the eagre is casually men- 
tioned by Drayton, Taylor the water poet, 
Lily, and Sir Thomas Browne. 

The most noteworthy instance of the 
eagre we have met with in the literature of 
the seventeenth century occurs in Joshua 
Shrigg’s Anglia Rediviva, under the date of 
Monday, July 14, 1645. Naseby had been 
fought, and Fairfax was pursuing his memor- 
able march through the West of England. 
At this time he was besieging Bridgwater, 
which sturdily held out for the king, notwith- 
standing that all men must have known that 
the cause was hopeless. On the day we 
have mentioned, Fairfax, having occasion to 
cross the river Parret “‘to view the posts on 
the other side, was graciously delivered from 
a great danger. He was near unto a sudden 
surprisal of the tide called egav, where he 
very narrowly escaped drowning.” $ 

* Rolls Series, p. 292. 

+ Cotton. MS., Zitus A., xxiii., fol. 49. 

+t A note at the end of the third volume, p. 560, 
suggests that ~emue should be read vreumeé. 

' § Ed. 1854, p. 76. 


Dryden uses the word in his Zhrinodia 
Augustalis, but seems to have employed it 
for effect without any clear knowledge - of 
what it meant. ‘This is how the words run: 

His manly heart, whose noble pride 

Was still above, 

Dissembled hate or vanish’d love, 

Its more than common transport could not hide ; 
But like an eagre rode in triumph o’er the tide. 

In many editions this passage is illustrated 
by the following idiotic note, which we may 
be sure has been manufactured to suit, not 
to explain, the text: “An eagre is a tide 
swelling above another tide.” * 

Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, who was a 
careful and accurate observer of nearly every- 
thing which came in his way, witnessed what 
must have been a very powerful eagre on 
September 29, 1680: “This morning, before 
we left Wisbeach, I had a sight of an Aygre 
or eager, 2 most terrible flush of water, that 
came up the river with such violence that it 
sunk a coal vessel in the town, and such a 
terrible noise that all the dogs did snarl and 
bite at the rolling waves as though they 
would swallow up the river; the sight of 
which (having never seen the like before) 
much affected me, each wave surmounting 
the other with extraordinary violence.” ¢ 

The author of Festus, Miss Ingelow, and 
other poets, have mentioned the eagre in 
modern times. 

The eagres on the Seine appear sometimes 
to rise to a great height. Sir Francis Pal- 
grave alludes to them in his story of Nor- 
mandy and England, and says that they are 
mentioned by a monk of Fontinelle, and 
also by Dudon of St. Quintin. { 

The late M. Quatrefages gives a good 
account of the eagre, saying that it occurs in 
most of the large French rivers. The barge- 
men of the Seine call it Za darre, those of the 
Dordogne ce mascaret. He adds that on the 
Amazon it extends for six hundred miles up 
the country, and goes by the name of the 
pororaca.s 

A learned friend tells me that he saw /a 
barre on the Seine on July 25, 1857. The 
chapel of Notre Dame de la Barre takes its 

* Aldine ed., ii. 98. 

+ Vol. i., p. 63. 


t Vol. i., pp. 233, 731, 740. Par 
§ Rambles of a Naturalist, translated by Otté, ii. 
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name from this phenomenon. The building, 
he informs me, is of little interest, but con- 
tains many votive ships and inscriptions. 

There is some mention of /a barre in Miss 
Louisa S. Costello’s Summer amongst the 
Bocages,* but we have no note of what she 
says. 

In Charles Brooke’s Zen Years in Sardwakt 
there is an account of the eagre in Borneo, 
where it appears to be 1o feet high. 


Q List of the 3nventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward WF. 

By WILLIAM PacgE, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 121, vol. xxiv.) 
a 
COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 
. Assheby. 
Bedyngham. 


Brome. 
Carleton. 











—— 





. Carleton juxta Laxleye. 
Chetgrave. 

Claxton. 

. Dychingham. 

. Hardeley. 

10. Heddenham. 

11. Helyngton. 

12. Kirsted. 

13. Langley. 

14. Loddon. 

15. Mundham Sancti Ethelbi. 
16. Mundham Sancti Petri. 
17. Mundham Sancti Petri. 


© OW Aupw bd - 





18. Sethyng. 
19. Syeslond. 
20. Thirton. 
21. Toppecroft. 
22. Twayte. 
23. Wodeton. 
24. Wodeton. 
(Zx. Q.R. Mascl, Ch. Gds. 4.) 
Sething. ‘ 
(0id., 4.) 
Saynt Martyns of Bale. 
(Zbed., $.) 
Swaffham. 
(Zbcd., $.) 
St. Michaells in Norwich. 
(Zoid, $.) 
Seynt Paule [in Norwich ?]. 
(Zbid., $-) 
© Vols Ay wis 73 7 Vol. i., p. 364. 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


Seynt Marye of Coslanye in Norwyche. 
(Zbid., $.) 
Seynt Gregory in Norwiche. 
Tbid., $.) ° 
St. Andrew’s in Norwich. 
(Zoid., $.) 
St. Peter Parmontergate in Norwich. 
(Lbid., +5.) 
St. Martin at Palace Gate in Norwich. 
bid., +s.) 
Norwich. 
St. John Sepulcure. 
St. Michelles of Bestrete. 
St. Johns in Bearstrete-on-the- Hill. 
All Sayntes in Bestrete. 
St. Stephans. 
St. Peters of Mancrofte. 
Saynte Gyles. 
St. Bennettes. 
Seynt Swethons. 
10. Sainte Larraunce. 
11. Seynt Margarettes. 
12. Sainte Johns of Maddermarkette. 
13. Saint Andrews 
14. Sainte Mychells at the Ple. 
15. Saint Georges of Tumlounde. 
16. Sainte Gregories. 
17. Seynt Peters Parmontergate. 
19. St. Symon and Judes. 
20. Sainte Maries of Coslanie. 
21. St. Martens of Coslanye. 
22. St. Mychells of Coslanye. 
23. St. Augustyns. 
24. St. Georges of Colgate. 
25. St. Edmondes. 
26. St. Clementes. 
27. Sainte Jamis. 
28. Sainte Peters of Houndgate. 
29. St. Martens of Bale. 
30. Saynte Martyns at the Pallis Gate. 
31. St. Pawles. 
32. St. Savyours. 
(Zbid., xq.) 


2 PY AMP YW Po 


Barney. 
Bynham. 
Cockthorp. 
Egmor. 
Holcham. 
Howghton juxta Walsingham. 
Kyndryngham. 
Stukeye Maryes. 
Snoryng Magna. 
Stiffkey. 
Thursford. 
Walsingham Magna. 
Walsingham Parva. 
Warham. 
Warham Magdelene. 
Warham Marie. 
Welles, 
Wyghton. 

(Zbid., 85.) 
Holme Hale. 

(Zbed., %.) 


Bawdeswell. 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


© ON ANB W dw 


Bylough. 

Lyng. 

Rynglond. 

Swannyngton. 

Weston. 

[Havering]londe. 
(Ibid., Bs.) 

Welborne. 


Hackeford. 
[Wram)]plingham. 
Barnham Broom. 
Wymondham. 

And others illegible. 


(Zbid., vs) 
Asshehy]l. 
Breckles. 
Carbroke. 
Castoune. 
Plyngham Parva. 
Gryston. 
Marton. 
Ovyngton. 
Saham. 
Scoulton. 
Stowe Bydon. 
Thompston. 
Threxton. 
Totyngton. 
Walton, 
(Lbid., $e.) 
Apton. 
Albye. 
Bergh. 
Broke. 
Geldiston. 
Gillyngham All Sayntes. 


Gyllingham Beate Mariz. 


Haddiskoo. 
Hales. 
Hartescow. 
Hekyngham. 
Howe. 
Koibye Caine. 
Norton Supcorsse. 
Raunyngham. 
Shurleton, 
Stockton. 
Toft Monacorum. 
Whetacre. 
Whetacre Burghe. 
Ellingham (?). 
(lbed., 7%.) 


. Croscewycke. 
. Spyckesworth. 
. Horsforth. 


Trayghton. 
Rackey. 


. Sprowston. 
. Heynforth. 


Attylbryg. 


. Taverham. 

. Heylesdon. 

. Frettenham. 

. Horsham Seynt Faythe. 
. Salhous,. 


COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continue). 


14. Horsted. 

15. Felthorpe. 

16. Catton. 

17. Wraxtonisham. 
18. Paullyng. 

19. Hekeling. 


Eccles juxta mare. 
Happysbrughe. 

Horsey. 

Ingham. 

Walcott. 

Est Ruston. 

Potter Hayham. 
Ludham. 

Waxham. 

Lesyngham. 

Catfeld. 

Hampsted. 

Sutton. 

Brunsted. 

Stalham. 

Wallpole . . . Petri. 
Emnyth. 

Tyrryngton Seynt Clement. 
Wygnall Jarmyns. 
Wygenhale Saint Maries. 
Tylney. 

Teryngton Seynt Johnes. 
North Lynne. 

Walsoken. 

West Lyne Petri. 
Walpoole Sancti Andree. 
Westwalton. 

. » Slynghton. 
Wygnall Peters. 
Wygenhale Magdelen. 
Ranworth. 

Panxford. 

Mowghton. 

Halvergate. 

Tunstall. 

Buckenham. 

Plumstede Magna. 
Southbirlyngham. 

Brundall. 

Canteley. 

Sowthwalsham Sancti Lawrencii. 
Frethorp. 

Breiston. 

Wytton. 

Plumstede parva. 

Southwood. 

Strumpeslaugh. 

Lympnowe. 

Northbirlyngham Seynt Andrue. 
Thorpp Episcopi juxta Norwic’. 
Hasingham. 

Birlyngham Seynt Peter. 

Acle. 

Beyghton. 

Redeham. 

Wykineton. 

Sowthwalsham Marie. 
Hemlyngton. 

Fysheleye. 
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Bloffyld. 

Upton. 

(Aug., Off. Miscl. Bks., vol. 499.) 
Tottenell. 

Werham. 

Sotlerye. 

Holme Wallynton. 
Wretton. 

West Derham. 
Watlyngton. 

Marham. 

Garbydge Thorpe. 
Stokebardolff. 
Wymbotysham. 
Sholdeham Margarett. 
Downham Hyeth. 
Rounghton. 

Outwell. 

Stokefery. 
Bychmerwell Storing. 
Bychmerwell M¢. 
Whongaye. 

Barton Be::dyche Sancti Andree. 
Upwell. 

Crympsham. 

Buckton. 

Fyncham Martyn. 
Fyncham Michelles. 
Barton Bendyche Omnium Sanctorum. 
Straddfelton. 
Shouldham Sanctormn. 
Barton Seynt Marie. 
Denver. 

Bexwell. 

Fordham. 

Restow. 

Helgaye. 

Skingham. 
Saynt Maryes in Thetford. 
Thetford Saynt Cutberd. 
Thetford Seynt Peteres. 
Roklond Toftes Saynt Peters. 
Attylburgh. 
Shroppeham. 
Harsham. 

Sneterton. 

Skerne. 
North Elmham. 
Grossenhale. 
Wurthinges. 
Willingham. 
Wesenham Sanctorum. 
Colkyrke. 

Hempton. 

Lytle Dunham. 
Beteley. 
Toftres. 

Brysley. 

Norton. 

Morley Swanton. 
Titeleshale. 

Beston. 

Holkham. 

Kokthorp. 

Snaringes Magna. 





COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


Old Buckenham. 


Ellyngham Magna. 
Rocklonde All Saintes. 


Newe Buckenham. 
Roklond Andrew. 


Walsingham Parva. 


Walsingham Sanctorum. 


The Trinyte parish in Thetford. 
Seynt Cutborde Thetforde. 
St. Peter in Thetford. 


Birlingham Edmundi. 


The Chapel of Estsomerton annexed to 


Burgh Margarete. 


Whitewell and Hackleforth. 





* 5 ~g ee 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


Swenyngton. Heydon (?). 

Ringlond. Banyngham. 

Mulferton. Cawston. 

Wigenhale Magdalyn. Aylesham. 

Sowthwotton. (Aug., Off. Miscl. Bks., vol. 500.) 
Harpeley. 1. Castell Rising. 

Jermans Wigenhale. 2. Greatt Massyngham. 
Wigenhale Petri. 3. Grompton. 

Lenn Sanctorum. 4. Wyntlyne. 

Walpoole Petri. 5. Harpeley. 

Congham Andrewe. 6. Gayton. 

Westlynne Peters. 7. Dersyngham. 

Walpoole S. Andrews, 8. Westwynche. 

Roughton. g. Hillyngton. 

Westeacre. 10. Bawsy. 

Walsoken. 11. Lesyate. 

Tyrington. 12. Congham Beatz Maric. 
Geytonthropp. 13. Congham Andrew. 
Tylney. 14. North Wotton. 

Wygenall St. Marys. 15. Ayssheweken. 

West Walton in Mershelond. 16. Estwalton. 

Massyngham Magna. 17. Clemswarton. 
Darsyngham. 18, Bylney. 

Castelacr’. 19. Myddylton. 

Lenn Regis. 20. Penteney. 

Letheringsett. 21. Massyngham Parva. 
Kellyng. 22. Anmer. 

Thorneage. 23. Westacr’. 

Egefeld. 24. Castelaker. 

Hempsted. 25. Flytcham. 

Scharington. 26. Alyswythorpe. 

Bryston. 27. Gaywoode. 

Waborne. 28. Appylton. 

Sneterley (?). 29. Rydon. 

Walsingham Petri. 30. Northrawghton Hardewycke et Sechyg. 
Kettering Parva. 31. Westnewton. 

Salthows, 32. Southwotton. 

Langham Magna. 33- Babyley. 

Myston juxta Blakeney. 34. Est Wynche. 
Wyssyngsett. 35. Wolverton. 

Hunworth. 36. Sandryngham. 

Bodham. 37. Thymblethorp. 

Merston. 38. Wychingham Saynt Mary. 
Glamford. 39. Hyndolneston. 
Saxlingham. 40. Byntre. 

Holt. 41. Sperham. 

Hevingham. 42. Hakford cum Whytwell. 
Tutyngton. 43. Geyst. 

Colby. 44. Woodnorton. 

Hauteboys Magna. 45. Hyllyngford. 

Saxthorpp. 46. Foxley. 

Blycklyng. 47. Gostwheit. 

Corpusty. 48. Wethingham Parva. 
Swanton. 49. Sall’. 

Yngworth. 50. Brandeston. 
Bakonsthorpe. 51. Helningham a/éas Morton. 
West Bekham. 52. Alderford. 

Wykmer. 52A. Folshener (?). 

Marsham, 53. Reseham Cardeston. 
Alby. 54. Aldeberghe. 

Calthorpe. 55. Lenne Regis Saynt Nycholas. 
Cowteshale. 56. Sought Lynne All Seynts. 
Ollton. - 57. Lenn Regis Saynt James. 
Ingworth. 58. Lenne Regis Saynt Margarettes. 
Skeyton. (Aug., Of. Miscl. Bks., vol. 501.) 


(Zo be continued.) 


COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 
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jPublications and JProceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


—p— 


PUBLICATIONS. 


ARCHAOLOGIA, vol. liii., part 1, does great credit to 
the energy and determination of the venerable SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES, and shows that it continues to 
occupy its right place at the head of all the kindred 
and minor societies of a like nature that it has from 
time to time brought forth. This volume of 300 pages 
is of most diversified interest, and contains only a 
single paper as to the placing of which antiquaries 
could have any doubt. It opens with some eighty 
pages of inventories of plate, vestments, etc., be- 
longing to the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, collected 
and transcribed by Rev. Christopher Wordsworth. It is 
a paper of special interest to ecclesiologists owing to 
the varied dates, beginning with a fragmentary in- 
ventory of the fifteenth century and closing with a 
note of ‘‘ Things in the Vestry,” March 20, 1730.— 
Dr. Wallis Budge discourses on some Egyptian bronze 
weapons in the collections of Dr. John Evans and the 
British Museum ; the article is illustrated with four 
plates, giving a variety of the more remarkable spe- 
cimens.—Mr. W. J. Hardy has some remarkable 
notes on the history of seat-reservation in churches. 
The disputes and scandals as to appropriated sittings 
go back far earlier than the Reformation, and the 
earliest reference to such strifes in England occurring 
in 1287.—Mr. C. J. Jackson gives an exhaustive 
history of the form, material, and development of the 
spoon, more particularly in England. The article is 
illustrated with seventy text engravings, as well as 
with a plate of the Coronation spoon, showing front, 
back, and side views. Mr. Jackson shows that Mr. 
Cripps is quite wrong in assigning this invaluable 
historic spoon to the time of Charles II.; it is actually 
of twelfth-century date.—Lord Savile contributes an 
account of the further excavations undertaken by him 
at Lanuvium, in continuation of a previous report 
published in 1886. The vast extent of the excavated 
ancient villa at Lanuvium shows that it was the one 
inhabited during three reigns by the imperial family. 
In addition to a general plate, is one illustrating a 
ae fine and boldly-executed terra-cotta antefixal. 
—Dr. Sparrow Simpson writes on the draft of a letter 
from Charles I. to his Queen, December 3, 1644, and 
on a vow made by the King on April 13, 1646; of 
the latter document, the vow relative to church im- 
propriation, a facsimile is given.—Mr. J. T. Mikle- 
thwaite has a curious illustrated paper on a filtering 
cistern of the fourteenth century at Westminster 
Abbey.—Mr. Alfred Higgins writes on the Church 
of St. Francis, or Tempio Malatestiano, at Rimini, 
with plans, and excellent plates of the classic reliefs. 
—Mr. H. S. Milman (director) gives a learned essay 
on the vanished memorials of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury.—Mr. T. F. Kirby contributes facsimiles and 
descriptive letterpress of four pen-and-ink drawings 
of Winchester and New Colleges, of the cathedral 
church of Wells, and of William of Wykeham, and a 
group of distinguished ecclesiastics of his colleges. 


VOL. XXVI, 


They are from a MS. at New College, Oxford, of the 
year 1463, and are usually assigned to Thomas Chand- 
ler, who died in 1490.—Mr. G. E. Fox describes 
recent discoveries of Roman remains at Lincoln, illus- 
trated with a plan—Mr. A. W. Franks, C.B. (pre- 
sident), writes on some Chinese rolls in the Buddhist 
legends and representations, of the year 1631, with a 
double-plate reproduction of a wonderfully realistic 
picture of ‘‘ Attacking the Bowl.”—Dr. John Evans 
(late president) gives a most careful archeological 
survey of Hertfordshire, with tables and map.—The 
volume concludes with a fully-illustrated account of 
the intensely interesting excavations which were ac- 
complished in 1891 on the site of the Roman city at 
Silchester, by Mr. G. E. Fox. 


“§ @ 


The first part of the forty-ninth volume of the 
ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL consists of 105 pages of 
well-illustrated matter, which reflect credit on the 
editor and contributing members of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute. The contents are: ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Stonework of Mexico,” by Mr. O. H. Howarth, with 
a plate of antiquities ; a brief and too sketchy paper 
on ‘* Caledonian Campanology,” by Rev. Dr. Raven, 
F.S.A. ; two pages, by Mr. E. Peacock, F.S.A., on 
‘© Warnot and Warlot,” two local names for divisions 
of land, confined to a district near the Humber and 
the lower parts of the Ouse and Trent; the old sub- 
ject of the ‘‘ Eleanor Crosses,” is again treated of by 
Mr. W. Lovell; ‘* Notes on an Illuminated Pedigree 
of the Peverell Family and their Descendants,” in 
the possession of Mr. Hartborne, F.S.A. (editor of 
the Journal), by Mr. A. Vicars, F.S.A. ; some in- 
teresting ‘‘ Notes on Early Sickles,” with two plates, 
chiefly of Egyptian examples, by Mr. F. C. j: 
Spurrell ; ‘* Widows and Vowesses,” by Mr. J. L. 
André, F.S.A.; and an account (illustrated) of the 
medizeval chalice and paten recently found near 
Dolgelly, by Mr. Cripps, C.B., F.S.A. An in 
memoriam notice of the late Professor Freeman, an 
account of the quarter’s proceedings, and several re- 
views conclude the volume. 


~ 1 9. 


The last quarterly issue (No. 34) of the fifth series of 
the ARCHZZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS opens with a valuable 
historic paper on ‘‘ Sir Rhys Ap Thomas; a Study in 
Family History and Tudor Politics,” by the late Mr. 
David Jones. Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A., town clerk 
of Flint, contributes an article on ‘‘ The First Welsh 
Municipal Charters.” Some ‘Flintshire Genealogical 
Notes,” chiefly from parish registers, are contributed 
by Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite. The report of the Kerry 
meeting of the Cambrian Archzological Institute with 
the Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, in 1891, is con- 
tinued from the last issue, with various valuable illus- 
trations, especially of Ogham inscriptions, of the 
remarkable oratory of Gallerus, five miles north-west 
of Dingle, and of the exceedingly interesting early 
Celtic monastic settlement on the Skellig Rocks. 
Various archzological notes conclude the part. 


a 4) a 
The first part of vol. xxvi. of COLLECTIONS, HIsTorI- 
CAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL, RELATING TO MONT- 
GOMERYSHIRE (Powysland Club), consists of 168 pages 
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of good clear print. An account of the ‘Early 
Montgomeryshire Wills at Somerset House” is con- 
tinued from vol. xxiv.; it comprises the wills of the 
parishes of Newtown, Penegoes, Penstrowed, Snead, 
Trefeglwys, Tregyndu, Trelystan, as well as Welsh- 
pool and Border wills. ‘‘ Montgomeryshire Noncon- 
formity ; or Extracts from Seventeenth-century Gaol 
Files,” with notes by Mr. Richard Williams, are con- 
tinued from the last volume. A brief account is given 
by R. W., of Ludovick, or Lodowick, Lloyd’s’ ‘‘ Pil- 
grimage of Princes.” ‘‘ The History of the Parish of 
Kerry,” by E. Rowley Morris, is continued. Four 
pages of extracts from Bishop Wordsworth’s Aznals 
of my Early Life, relative to Lloyd of Dolobran, are 
given; this seems to us a mistake. ‘‘ Supplemental 
Notes on the History of the Parish of Darwen” are 
contributed by Mr. D. C. Lloyd-Owen. ‘A Quaint 
Elizabethan Lease of Ackly Farm,” dated June 4, 
1601, forms another brief paper. ‘*‘ Cuttings from old 
Welsh Almanacks,” by Rev. Elias Owen, F.S.A., 
forms a curious but too brief article; the earliest 
almanack noted is of the year 1690. Rev. G. Sand- 
ford writes on the relations of the late Earl of Powis 
to the University of Cambridge. ‘‘ Fungi in the 
Powys-Land District” does not interest antiquaries. 
The last fifteen pages are occupied by ‘‘ Powysiana,” 
that is, interesting brief jottings relative to the 
archzology or history of the district. 


6 +m + 


The last issue of the Journal of the Royat INsTITU- 
TION OF CORNWALL (part I, vol. xi.), containing 236 
pages, has much that will prove of solid interest to the 
antiquary. Rev. S. Baring Gould writes a thorough 
paper, well illustrated with plans, on ‘‘An Ancient 
Settlement on Trewortha Marsh.” Rev. S. Bundle, 
under the head of ‘‘Cornubiana, No. I.,”. gives a 
variety of notes on ‘‘ Early Cornwall,” illustrated in 
the two plates of prehistoric remains. Mr. Hilton 
will be interested to know that a chronogram inscrip- 
tion, yielding the date 1676, is to be found on the 
chalice of the church of St. Ruan Major. Is not this 
unique in church plate? A good plan of Launceston 
Priory, showing the foundations discovered in 1886-8, 
is given, with letterpress, by Mr. Otho B. Peter. 
Bishop Trollope, F.S.A., discourses on St. Petroc’s 
Church, Padstow, and Rev. Lord Molesworth on 
** Little Petherick, or St. Petrock Minor.” Some 
interesting facts are brought to light in Mr. A. H. 
Norway’s article on the ‘‘ Private Trade on the Fal- 
mouth Packets.” There are also a variety of other 
articles dealing with geology, meteorology, and ento- 
mology, chiefly from the pen of the able curator of 
the Institution, Mr. Henry Crowther. Altogether 
this is an emphatically good number. 


3 1 29 


The thirty-seventh volume of the Proceedings of the 
SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History SOcIETy has just been issued to the mem- 
bers of that society. It consists of two parts: Part I. 
treats of the three days’ excursions which took place 
in August last at Crewkerne (where the meeting was 
held) and its neighbourhood; and Part II. contains 
the following papers: 1. ‘‘ Thomas Chard, D.D., the 
last Abbot of Ford,” by the Rev. F. W. Weaver ; 


2. ‘*The Arrest of Colonel Wm. Strode, of Barring- 
ton, in 1661,” by Mr. H. A. Helyar; 3. ‘‘ Additional 
Notes on Barrington and the Strodes,” by Mr. John 
Batten, F.S.A.; 4. ‘*St. Whyte and St. Reyne,” 
by Mr. Hugh Norris; 5. ‘‘ Notes on the Geology of 
Crewkerne,” by Mr. H. B. Woodward, F.G.S; 
6. ‘The Battle of Crewkerne,” by the Rev. R. 
Holme ; 7. ‘‘Somerset Forest Bounds,” by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobhouse; 8. ‘‘ Pitney and its Register- 
book,” by the Rev. Douglas Hayward ; 9. ‘‘ A Pho- 
tographic Survey of Somerset,” by Professor F. J. 
Allen; 10. ‘‘ Forest Trees of Somerset—II. The 
Elm,” by Mr. E. Chisholm Batten; 11. ‘*The Old 
Archdeaconry, Wells,” by Mr. Edmund Buckle ; 
12. ‘*In Memoriam, Octavius Warre Malet, and 
Thomas Kerslake.” The volume is well illustrated ; 
the engraving facing p. 30 is particularly interesting, 
it is the work of Mr. Bidgood, the well-known and 
energetic curator of the society, and is a faithful re- 
presentation of the very interesting painting on wood 
of the Crucifixion in Winsham Church. Mr. Elworthy, 
one of the secretaries of the society, suggested that 
this remarkable painting may very probably have been 
removed from the refectory of Ford Abbey at one of 
the many alterations there; and this idea seems to 
have some evidence in its favour. The volume is a 
particularly good one, and Mr. Elworthy may be con- 
gratulated on this, the first volume which has been 
issued under his editorship. —[Communicated. ] 
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It is a pleasure to welcome into the field a new 
aspirant. The first number of the first volume of the 
Journal of the CouNnTy KILDARE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, an association founded in April at Palmers- 
town, has now beenissued. In addition to the account 
of the inaugural meeting, rules, list of members, etc., 
it contains the following papers : ‘* St. David’s Church, 
Naas,” by Ven. Archdeacon de Burgh; it was built 
by colonists from Wales ¢emp. Henry II., hence this 
very unusual Irish dedication ; ‘‘ Killashee Church,” 
by Rev. Denis Murphy, S.J. ; ‘‘ Jigginstown Castle,” 
by Mr. Arthur Vicars, F.S.A., a residence temp, 
Charles I. of the celebrated Earl of Strafford ; ‘‘Notes, 
Antiquarian and Historical, on the Parish of Clane,” 
contributed by Rev. Canon Sherlock; and ‘ Kil- 
teel Castle,” by Earl of Mayo, with two plates. The 
number concludes with useful miscellanea and notes 
and queries. The hon. secretaries, the Earl of Mayo 
and Mr. Arthur Vicars, F.S.A., are to be congratulated 
on the modest but excellent start made by their strip- 


ling. 
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The monthly Journal of the CorK HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY continues its successful 
career. The June number contains a ‘* Memoir of 
the Great Earl of Cork,” with portrait, from a MS. 
lent by Mr. F. C. Crossle; ‘* A Celebrated Citizen of 
Cork,” by Mr. J. T. Dalton; ‘‘On Copper Imple- 
ments found in the King’s County,” by Mr. Robert 
Day, F.S.A. ; and ‘* Morty Oge O’Sullivan,” by Mr. 


John O’Mahony, the hon. sec. In addition to a 


variety of small-print matter, the ‘‘ Monks of Kilerea,” 
‘* Historical Notes of County and City of Cork,” and 
Smith’s ‘* History of Cork,” are all continued. 
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Part 7 of vol. xiv. of the Proceedings of the SoclETY 
OF BIBLICAL ARCHOLOGY gives continuation of the 
‘* Egyptian Book of the Dead,” by the president, Mr. 
P. le Page Renouf, with two most remarkable plates 
of the rising and setting sun; ‘‘ A Phoenician Monu- 
ment at the Frontier of Palestine,” by Professor Dr. A. 
Eisenlohr, with cut; and the ‘‘ Myth of Osini and 
Isis,” by Mr. Joseph Offord, jun. 
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The current number (June) of the Journal of the Ex 
Lipris SOCIETY opens with the first of a series of 
articles on ‘* Modern Book-Plate Designers,” by the 
editor, the first one of which treats of Mr. H. Stacy 
Marks, who has so far designed no less than forty 
book-plates. Mr. Walter Hamilton gives a further 
short instalment of ‘‘ Humour in Heraldry.” Mr. J. 
Orr gives a text of “‘ Scottish Book-Plate Engravers.” 
Mr. Laurence Hutton contributes a paper on ‘‘ Some 
American Book-Plates.” 


PROCEEDINGS. 


At the ordinary meeting of the SoclETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES, held on June 2, the president, Mr. A. W. 
Franks, C.B., in the chair, Mr. Beloe exhibited a 
Roman quern of ‘‘ pudding-stone,” found near Lynn, 
retaining the iron band and handle by which it was 
worked. Mr. Beloe also exhibited a medizeval sword- 
blade and some specimens of pottery.—Mr. Haver- 
field communicated a note by Professor Rhys on a 
Roman inscribed bronze tablet found at Colchester.— 
Dr. Freshfield read a descriptive account of the curious 
collection of notaries’ marks in the ‘‘ Common Paper ” 
of the Scriveners’ Company of London. In illustra- 
tion he exhibited the book, and a set of photographs 
of the principal marks.—At the ordinary meeting on 
June 16, the following exhibitions and communica- 
tions were laid before the society: Three Italian 
daggers, by Mr. W. H. Spiller; two panels with 
figures of saints, by Mr. G. H. Wallis, F.S.A.; the 
lately recovered brass of John Borrell, sergeant-at- 
arms, at Broxbourne, Herts, by Mr. F. B. Garnett, 
C.B.; a paper on “‘The Saxon Crypt of Ripon 
Minster,” by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A.; and 
another paper on ‘‘Some Remains of Early Vest- 


ments found in a Bishop’s Coffin at Worcester,” by 


Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. 
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At the meeting of the ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
held on June 1, the chairman (Earl Percy) referred to 
the great loss the institute had sustained by the death 
of the Rev. Greville J. Chester, who had recently 
become a member of the council, and had for many 
years contributed papers on Oriental archzology to 
the Journal of the institute.—Mr. C. E. Keyser read 
an interesting paper on some mural paintings at Little 
Horwood Church, Bucks, and exhibited photographs 
of some of the more important subjects. —Precentor 
Venables communicated a paper on a Roman villa 
lately discovered at Lincoln.—Mr. G. E. Fox and 
other members took part in the discussion. 
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At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION on June I, Mr. Barrett exhibited several 
sketches of various armorial bearings of old members 
of the Trinity House, and read an elaborate paper on 
the history of the Company, the materials for which he 
had obtained from various state papers, the archives 
of the Company having been burnt in 1714. The 
lost history thus recovered referred to many curious 
points of sixteenth and seventeenth century history, 
including the establishing of lighthouses along the coast 
of England, the Company having a patent for doing so. 
The Company’s arms were those of Sir T. Sport, 
the first master, who died in 1541, and who is 
buried in Stepney Church. Enormous sums were 
spent by the Company in helping to man the fleet in 
times of national peril, details of which were rendered. 
In addition, many particulars were given of the Com- 
pany’s work in freeing captives from the Barbary 
corsairs, whose ravages around the coasts of England 
and Ireland is no creditable page of English history. 
—Mr. Loftus Roach, F.S.A., exhibited some curious 
examples of neatly carved alabaster, found on the site 
of Cyzacus, of Greek workmanship.—The Chairman 
described several remarkable flint instruments, of pre- 
historic date, one of which, found by him at Stone- 
henge, was carbonated and white from long exposure. 
—Mr. Earle Way exhibited several examples of Bellar- 
mine jugs found at Southwark, including some of 
earlier date than the middle of the sixteenth century. 
—Mr. Barrett exhibited a very fine Gres de Flandre 
jug, dated 1691.—A second paper by Mr. Macmichael 
was then read, entitled ‘‘ The Graybeards.” The 
author traced the origin of this once common brown- 
ware jug from early times, and produced several 
examples which showed the progress of the form to 
its full development, when, by the addition of the 
head and broad square-cut beard, the shape was sup- 
posed to resemble the portly form of the obnoxious 
cardinal. These vessels were made in very large 
quantities in almost every town of the Low Countries 
and imported into England. A collection of the designs 
of the cartouches which decorate the sides was ex- 
hibited. These show in almost every case the arms 
of the various cities of manufacture. 
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At the monthly meeting of the SoclETY oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, held on May 25. 
Mr. T. J. Bell exhibited a bronze leaf-shaped sword 
with the handle broken off, 1 foot 114 inches long, 
14 wide in the centre of the blade, and 24 wide next 
handle. It was purchased in South Shields.—Canon 
Greenwell said: ‘* The sword is a type which is found 
over the greater part of Europe. Ido not think it 
has ever been found in Denmark, but certainly it has 
been found in Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
various parts of England and Scotland. There is one 
now in the museum at the Black Gate, found in the 
Tyne near the Tyne Bridge. It is the exact counter- 
part of this. This one has lost the bronze handle- 
plate, but in every other respect, and in the long 
tapering form, it is the same. It is rather narrower 
than the ordinary leaf-shaped sword of that period. 
It is of a most elegant form. I do not think that in 
the whole long list of bronze swords of various forms 
there is a more elegant type than this one. I think it 
D2 
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and the one in the Black Gate might possibly have 
come from the same mould, so identical are they. I 
have no doubt whatever it came out of the Tyne, for 
it is evidently out of the water.”—Mr. Blair, F.S.A., 
the secretary, read notes on the newly-discovered altar 
to Jupiter (which was described in last month’s 
Antiquary) at Wallsend, by Mr. F. Haverfield, 
F.S.A., and also a letter on the same subject from 
Professor Hiibner, of Berlin. From the latter we 
take the following extract: ‘‘It is in many respects 
highly interesting. In the first place, it proves that 
Wallsend, in fact, not Tynemouth, was the place of 
Segedunum, where the (Votitia Dignitatum fixes the 
fourth cohort of Lingons. The altar from Tynemouth, 
C.IL.L., vii., 493—Lapidarium Sept. No. 1, dedicated 
by a preefect of the cohort, therefore either has been 
brought there from Wallsend, or a detachment of the 
cohort, perhaps temporarily, was garrisoned at Tyne- 
mouth. The Wallsend altar, dedicated by the cohort 
itself, shows that this was the headquarters of the 
cohort. Secondly, we did not know that the fourth 
cohort of Lingons was an equitata, consisting partly 
of horsemen ; as was the case with the first and the 
second cohort of Lingons. The two only epigraphical 
authorities, which, excepting the JVotitza already 
quoted, prove its existence in Britain, the Wallsend 
altar and the Chester diploma, now in the British 
Museum (drcheologia liana, VIII., 1880, p. 211), 
call it cohors IV. Lingonum only. Thirdly, the for- 
mula ‘‘cohors cui attendit ille” is new, though easy to 
understand, meaning that the commander, under which 
the cohort then was, is not the ordinary preefectus or 
tribunus of the cohort, but an officer of another military 
corps, entrusted with the command of it temporarily. 
He was a centurio of the second legion, which, from its 
headquarters at Caerleon, in Wales, in sundry detach- 
ments, was employed also on the Wall of Hadrian. 
The lettering, not very careful apparently, especially 
the rustic or nearly cursive form of the 7, seems to 
belong rather to the end than the middle of the second 
century, perhaps to the beginning of the third, viz., 
the reigns of Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, or Septi- 
mius Severus. The altar, therefore, may have been 
dedicated during the thorough repair of the Wall, in 
the latter emperor’s reign.” 
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The members of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES had their first country meeting of the season 
on May 30, Cartington Castle and Cragside being the 
places visited. Having made a careful inspection of 
the repaired ruins of Cartington Castle, the company 
assembled in the courtyard, where Mr. D. Dixon gave 
an interesting account of the ‘‘ Manor of Cartington.” 
—Mr. C. C. Hodges then spoke of the architecture of 
Cartington Castle, and the extent of the repairs. He 
said the structure dated from the fourteenth century. 
The first building appears to have been extended 
almost as soon as it was commenced, and consisted of 
two towers conjoined, the eastern one being a story 
higher than the western half. This building probably 
remained unaltered until the repairs necessitated by 
the siege at the time of the Civil War. A considerable 
portion of the work was of that date, being carried 
out under Sir Edward Widdrington, whose initials over 
the date 1654 remain on the south front. Again, at 


the close of the seventeenth century, or perhaps in the 
last century, further alterations were made, and the 
windows, which many remember, were inserted. The 
last traces of these fell out during a gale in the winter 
of 1888, which, unfortunately, damaged the fine 
entrance gateway piers. Repairs at Cartington were 
begun by Lord Armstrong in 1888, and had rendered 
the place in such a sound condition that no further 
ruin may be anticipated. The members then drove to 
Cragside. Here the beautiful grounds were viewed 
with delight, and later the mansion was thrown open, 
the visitors being received and entertained to tea by 
Lord Armstrong. Several relics from Cartington were 
exhibited in one of the rooms. 
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The EssEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY met on 
May 31, at Stanstedd Station (where conveyances 
awaited them), for an excursion into the north-west 
corner of Essex. The first place visited was Maunden 
church, unfortunately, as is so commonly the case in 
this district, over restored ; the only portion spared is 
the north transept, over which there are private rights, 
and the owner refused, most fortunately, to allow the 
restorer to touch it, the result is that it is the most 
interesting portion of the fabric. Mr. Pritchett, who 
was acting as conductor, described the monuments, 
and drew attention to the fine rood-screen. The 
Hall was next visited, and attention was called 
to the extremely wide joints of the brick-work and 
the smallness of the bricks, and the opinion was 
expressed that it was probably built about 1450. 
A small (possibly British) oppidum in the parish of 
Berden was examined, and was thought of much 
interest, and the party then went on to the Hall, a 
fine Tudor mansion, standing in good grounds, and 
having some very beautiful views. On one of the 
rain-water pipes is the date 1650, but the building is 
certainly much older than this date. At the back is a 
rain-water pipe, projecting, gargoyle fashion, several 
feet from the wall, supported by ornamental ironwork. 
Closely adjoining the Hall is the church, a cruciform 
building of flint, transition Norman and Early English. 
There are some beautiful windows in the chancel, but 
the restorer has nearly destroyed them by scraping all 
the old work to match his inferior new stonework. 
The church at Clavering was next visited ; here the 
restorer is in full swing, principally on the outside of 
the building, his object apparently being to make it 
look as new as possible, and he has been very suc- 
cessful. The chancel, both inside and out, appears 
to have been rebuilt ; but it may be that the skinning 
it has undergone has produced this effect. In the 
remaining windows of the church are considerable 
fragments of early stained glass, but as all the stone- 
work of these windows is to be removed for new 
stonework, it is to be feared that it is hoping almost 
against hope that they may be restored to their former 
situation. The oak roof, a fine specimen of four- 
teenth-century work, is all to be taken down and 
repaired. One of the visitors expressed his fears that 
when it was once removed but little would ever find 
its way back again, and begged all the visitors to pay 
attention to it, noting all its beauties, before they 
disappeared for ever, as they would in all probability, 
their place being taken by a ‘‘yood bit of trade.” 
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The font is octagonal, of Purbeck marble, probably 
ancient, but so thoroughly ‘‘ restored” that it is im- 
possible to make even a guess at its age. Altogether 
this fine church is enough to make the antiquary weep. 
It had numerous beauties, but by over-restoration 
they will soon be things of the past. Adjoining the 
churchyard are Some extensive earthworks, once the 
site of the castle of Clavering, but no remains of 
masonry are apparent above-ground. The trenches, 
embankments, and mounds appear to cover many 
acres, but the time at the disposal of the society did 
not allow a thorough examination of them. Fortu- 
nately the restorer is not at work on them, and so 
another visit may enable their design to be made out. 
Wicken Bonant Church was next visited ; its situation 
was generally admired, and such portions of the little 
village as could be seen from the churchyard added to 
its picturesqueness, all the houses being thatched, a 
common feature in the district. This church, like the 
others mentioned, has been restored until nearly the 
whole of its most interesting features have disap- 
peared. All the windows are filled with modern 
stained glass, with the result that, although it was 
bright sunshine, the building appeared very dark. In 
this parish, at Bonant or Bonhunt Farm, are the 
remains of an early Norman chapel, now used as a 
pate of the farm buildings. It appears to have 

en the private chapel of the Flambards, the owners 
of the manor, and was dedicated to St. Elene. It 
consists of nave and chancel, having two narrow slits 
for windows on each side of the nave and the same on 
each side of the chancel; the east window has dis- 
appeared. There is a groove on the outside of the 
window as if intended for a shutter. A short visit 
was afterwards made to the fine church at Newport, 
and a most pleasurable day’s proceedings brought to 


a close. 
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The last excursion of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was to Bromley, and was full 
of interest. The members drove to Gawthorpe Hall, 
the seat of Sir U. K. Shuttleworth, M.P. It was 
built by Lawrence Shuttleworth, 1600-4, on the site 
of an ancient peel, and is a good example of an 
Elizabethan house. It must have had originally many 
beautiful and interesting features, but under the re- 
storing hand of Sir Charles Barry and his son Edward 
Barry, in 1854-5, many of these have given place to 
work of quite a different kind. There are many ex- 
cellent pictures and portraits in the hall, which date 
from the portrait of Lawrence Shuttleworth to the 
present owner. The minstrels’ gallery is very fine, as 
also are the carved chimney-pieces and panels. The 
drawing-room has the most interest, with its fine 
stucco ceiling and oak-panelled walls, as it has suffered 
rather less from the hands of the restorer. There is 
some fine old oak furniture, a bedstead being dated 
1650. In the long gallery is a fireplace dated 1603, 
and a fine old oak chest and cabinet. After leaving 
Gawthorpe Hall, the members drove through Burnley 
to Townley Hall, the seat of Lady O’Hagan. The 
Hall was formerly a quadrangle, one side of which is 
now removed. The old doorway is elaborately carved. 
In the great hall Lady O’Hagan had arranged the 
many objects of interest it contains for the inspection 


of the party. Amongst them was the fine collection 
of ancient vestments which are said by tradition to 
have come from Whalley Abbey, and which contain 
some rare and curious pieces of ancient embroidery. 
The family portraits are numerous and of great interest. 
Not only do they decorate the walls of the chief rooms, 
but a long gallery running the full length of the left 
wing of the house contains an unbroken series of 
family portraits, from that of John Townley to the 
present time. Amongst them are those of Richard 
Townley, born in 1598, with the faithful dog by whom 
alone he was remembered on his return after many 
years’ absence abroad; Christopher Townley, the 
antiquary, born in 1604; and Charles Townley, 1737- 
1805, the virtuoso, who brought together the magnifi- 
cent collection of Italian marbles which was ultimately 
purchased by the nation. In the chapel is preserved 
the skull of the Colonel Townley who commanded 
the Manchester Regiment in the service of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart. He was taken prisoner at 
Carlisle, tried in 1746, along with Captain Fletcher, 
and executed in London, and his head was placed on 
Temple Bar; but after a time it disappeared, and no 
doubt was secretly brought to Townley Hall, where his 
relations had it carefully preserved. This head was, as 
a special favour, shown to the members. It is per- 
forated, showing that the head had beenthrustonapike. 
Curiously enough, a descendant of Captain Fletcher 
happened to be one of the party of members, and he 
gave a narrative of the circumstances. Inthe evening 
a meeting was held, Mr. Thomas Letherbrow, the 
treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. W. A. Waddington, pre- 
sident of the Burnley Literary Society, and Mr. Wil- 
kinson gave addresses on the earlier antiquities of the 
district. —Mr. J. Langfield Ward, M.A., in furnishing 
the company with a short history of the Grammar 
School, of which he is the head-master, said it was 
one of the most interesting and important institutions 
in Burnley. The Grammar School dated from about 
the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth—they 
were not altogether certain about the exact date. They 
found, however, that the first donation was made to 
the school in 1558 or 1559, and in their early history 
they had a gift from Dean Nowell, of St. Paul’s, of 
thirteen scholarships to Brasenose College, which they 
ought to hold in conjunction with Middleton Grammar 
School, but unfortunately those had been allowed to 
lapse.—Mr. Alfred Strange gavea description of some 
of the Townley manuscripts, more particularly of 
those which were prepared by the careful transcription 
of Christopher Towneley in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and which in 1883 were distributed by 
public auction at the sale of the library in London. 
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The annual meeting of the NEwspury Districr 
FIELD CLUB was held on May 19, at Newbury. The 
president, Mr. W. G. Mount, M.P., gave a review of 
the proceedings of the past year. The hon. secretary, 
Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., made an interesting 
speech, from which we take the following extracts: 
‘The club was now twenty-two years old, and he 
thought it would be admitted that during that time 
it had done a useful and satisfactory work, and he had 
no doubt that but for the influence of this and similar 
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archzological societies, there would not have existed 
the present reverent spirit which was expressed for 
ancient buildings and other historical relics, to which 
every importance was now attached. Especially was 
this so with regard to their parish churches, and he 
could speak from experience when he said that 
through the agency of the Field Club three interesting 
old churches had been preserved in their integrity. 
It would be remembered that not many years ago 
there was an immense amount of destruction and 
vandalism perpetrated in their churches, when it was 
considered the proper thing to rebuild in the style of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, or some imaginary 
period of the Middle Ages, and the life of the parish 
was completely blotted out by the transformation of 
the parish church into a modern building. He was 
very much struck with the remark of the Bishop of 
Oxford at the reopening of the church tower at Lam- 
bourn, that nothing had such a bracing effect upon 
his health as attending a church restoration. He 
(Mr. Money) was sorry to say that in his limited 
experience he had been anything but exhilarated by 
attending the opening of churches after restoration, 
as in some cases they had been so completely falsified 
or mutilated that there was little of interest left. He 
was glad there had been a vast improvement in this 
respect at Lambourn Church, where the restoration 
could not have been more satisfactorily carried out in 


every way.” 
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The first excursion of the season of the members of 
the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society was held on May 14, when visits were paid 
to Reevy Hall and Reevy Beacon, Great Horton. 
The members first halted at Buttershaw, opposite 
the old school building situate at the Buttershaw 
edge of Wibsey Slack. Here Mr. T. T. Empsall, 
the president of the society, gave particulars of its 
erection, which, according to an inscribed stone out- 
side, dated from the year 1705. The party next 
proceeded to the site of Reevy Hall, now a farm- 
stead, upon the front of one of the buildings being 
an inscribed stone, with the date 1546, and initials 
indicating that the builder of the original hall was 
a member of the Rookes family, of Royds Hall. 
The old hall was the reputed residence of Robert 
Ferrar (or Farrar), the martyred Bishop of St. David’s, 
who, in 1554, suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 
From Reevy Hall the party proceeded to Reevy 
Beacon, an elevation 975 feet above sea-level, and 
from which magnificent views, including the Derby- 
shire hills, Whernside, and Ingleborough, can be 
seen. Here Mr. James Parker gave the following 
interesting information: The first mention of Reevy 
Beacon is in a list of alarm fires to be held in readi- 
ness at the approach of the Spanish Armada, the 
entry being as follows: ‘‘ Halifax beacon giveth light 
to the beaconry of Ryney or Reevy, within Bradford, 
and receiveth light from Castle Hill, nigh to Almon4- 
bury.” It may be seen at Blackstone Edge and 
Pomfret, and was well within lighting distance of 
Beamsley Beacon, near to Bolton Abbey. The spot 
was the highest ground within the borough until the 
inclusion of Allerton, with Harrop Edge, which is 
about 1,000 feet high. Coming to more recent times, 


beacon-fires were in readiness at Reevy during the 
excited period of the Civil Wars, and (in 1745) during 
the expected invasion of ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” 
During the years 1804-5 Reevy Beacon and many 
others were repeatedly fired for the purpose of warning 
the neighbourhood of the approach of Napoleon, and 
again at the rejoicings in 1814. The last bonfire 
lighted on Reevy Beacon was in honour of the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to Bradford in 1882. 
—The second excursion (on May 28) was to Wake- 
field, Sandal Castle, and Old Heath Hall. At the 
cathedral church of Wakefield they were met by Mr. 
Walker, F.S.A., its able historian. Assembled in 
the nave, he gave a very clear and interesting account 
of the history of the church from Anglo-Saxon times 
down to the present time. By the aid of special pre- 
pared plans he traced the progress of the building 
from a small cruciform church with central tower to 
the present building with its nave, choir, side-aisles, 
Pilkington Chapel, and grand western tower, with its 
elegant spire, the highest in Yorkshire. Driving down 
Kirkgate, the chapel-on-the-bridge was next visited. 
Mr. Walker said the chapel was not built in com- 
memoration of the battle of Wakefield, but erected 
some years before. It was the finest chapel-on-the- 
bridge in existence, and was ‘‘ restored” by Sir Gil- 
bert Scott some forty to fifty years ago, the complete 
structure being taken down to the foundations. On 
the way to Sandal Castle the historians passed the 
scene of the battle of Wakefield, where 5,000 Yorkists 
were hemmed in and completely defeated by an army 
of 20,000 Lancastrians. The place where the Duke 
of York was slain was marked by three trees close to 
the wayside. From the mound, upon which stood the 
round tower of Sandal Castle, there is a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country. Here you can trace 
the double dyke which defended the western portions 
of the structure. Mr. Walker, who is preparing a 
plan and paper of Sandal Castle for the Yorkshire 
Archzeological Society, has bared the foundations of 
the central keep. From Sandal the party drove to 
Heath Hall through a beautiful country rich with the 
fresh spring tints. The old hall is a fine structure, with 
elaborate front, entered by a flight of steps. In one 
of the rooms is a massive chimney-piece with the 
death of Jezebel carved in stone. 
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The first excursion of the year of the archeological 
section of the BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTI- 
TUTE tcok place, on June 11, to Westwood and Sal- 
warpe. Westwood House, Droitwich, is a fine Eliza- 
bethan mansion, containing much genuine old English 
and Chippendale furniture. From thence, by a field- 
path, the party proceeded to Salwarpe Court and 
church. Here the rector (Canon Douglas) received 
the party, and explained the chief points of interest. 
The church has a fine Norman arcade, carved oak 
screens of later date, fourteenth-century aisles, Per- 
pendicular tower, and a modern chancel. The earliest 
tomb now remaining is a recumbent effigy of an eccle- 
siastic, said to represent William Richepét, a former 
rector, who died in 1401, and founded a chantry. 
There are also monuments to members of the Talbot 
and Gresley families. A curious series of arches 
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under the windows of both aisles raised a discussion 
as to the purpose for which they were intended, and 
the architectural authorities agreed that probably 
they were built to contain monumental effigies. The 
most noteworthy feature in the church is a singular 
cross-shaped sinking in the north wall between the 
parclose and the second window; probably it was 
intended to receive a carved wooden image of the 
Crucifixion. A church in Bedfordshire has a similar 
recess, and these are the only known examples. The 
party next visited the Court-house, a fine timber-built 
house, connected with the churchyard by a bridge 
over a very deep cutting of the Gloucester and Bir- 
mingham Canal. The owner of the Court received 
the party, kindly allowing them to inspect the house. 
He exhibited an ancient stone quern, or hand-mill, 
which he had recently discovered. The manor be- 
longed to the brother of Earl Leofric in Saxon times. 
It descended to Urso d’Abitot after the Norman Con- 
quest, and afterwards to the Beauchamps, Talbots, 
and Gresleys. Richard Beauchamp, the great Earl 
of Warwick, was born here, and the event, it is 
recorded, was celebrated with great festivity and 


rejoicing. 
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On May 28 the DERBYSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL History SociETY made their first expedi- 
tion of the season to Dalbury, Radbourne, and 
Langley. At Dalbury Church the rector (Rev. J. J. 
Wardale) conducted them over the building, and 
explained the features of interest. From Dalbury the 
members drove to Radbourne, where the church was 
inspected, its various interesting features being de- 
scribed by Rev. F. Jourdain, vicar of Ashbourne, 
who also discoursed at some length on squints and 
sanctus bells. Thence the members drove on to 
Langley, a halt being made at Kirk Langley Church, 
to inspect the recent work at this carefully repaired 
fabric. Tea was taken at Meynell Langley, by kind 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Meynell. 
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On June 11 the members of the St. PAuL’s EccLe- 
SIOLOGICAL SociETy visited Chesham Bois and 
Chesham, Bucks, under the guidance of Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn White, F.S.A. At Latimers, in Chesham 
parish, was born Hester, daughter of Miles Sandys, 
and wife of Sir Thomas Temple, of Stowe. She is 
included in Fuller’s Worthies, because, dying in 1656, 
at the age of 87, she was the parent stock of seven 
hundred persons, whom she lived to see descend from 
her to the fourth generation. 
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The BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
Society opened their summer season by an excursion 
to Sonning, on Wednesday, June 1, to visit the site of 
the ancient palace of the Bishops of Salisbury and the 
adjacent church of St. Andrew’s. By the kind invita- 
tion of the Rev. H. and Mrs. Golding-Palmer the 
members were entertained at Holme Park, in which 
the site of the old palace lies. A valuable paper was 
read by the Rev. J. M. Guilding, F.S.A., on the 


early history of the Sarum Bishopric, who said that 
the spot on which they stood was once teeming with 
interesting associations, both as regards the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of Berks. It was the site of the 
ancient palace or manor-house, which, long before the 
Norman Conquest, was conferred upon those early 
bishops who exercised jurisdiction in the county ot 
Berks with varying titles, and which after the Con- 
quest was the principal manor of the see of Sarum, a 
diocese which had produced a long roll of illustrious 
prelates, who as statesmen, divines, or teachers, had 
left their mark on the pages of history. Mr. Guilding 
traced the history of the manor from early times, 
quoting from the register of St. Osmund, and y Sam 
the question whether Sonning could lay claim to be 
Sedes Episcopalis of the diocese. Florence of Wor- 
cester gave a list of nine Anglo-Saxon bishops, whom 
he called Zpzscopi Sunningenses, which list is re- 
peated in the Registrum Stz. Osmundi ; but, in spite 
of this, he could find no documentary evidence in 
proof of the existence of a bishopric of Sonning. On 
the subdivision of the diocese of Sherborne a bishop 
was appointed for Berks and Wilts, who took his title 
indiscriminately from Ramsbury, Wilton, or Sonning, 
so they must give up the idea of an independent 
Sonning bishopric. The church of St. Andrew was 
described by the Archdeacon of Berks, who is vicar of 
Sonning. The church contains some fragments of 
Norman work, some good brasses, and monuments. 
The members then returned to Holme Park, where 
they were entertained to tea by Mr. and Mrs. Golding- 
Palmer, and subsequently drove back to Reading. 





Literary Gossip for 
Archexologists. 


WHEN the Queen of Italy inaugurated the new 
Etruscan collection at Villa Giulia the other day, 
Comm. Bernabei showed her Majesty some plates, 
reproducing accurately the localities explored and the 
objects found in them, which are to serve as illustra- 
tions for the forthcoming Raccolta det Monument 
Antichi, to be published by the Accademia dei Lincei. 


* x * 


In the course of the ensuing autumn the first number 
of Notts and Derbyshire Notes and Queries will 
appear. Mr. Frank Murray, the publisher, has been 
fortunate in securing as respective editors such well- 
known local antiquaries as Mr. J. P. Briscoe, of 
Nottingham, and Mr. John Ward, of Derby. Among 
those who have promised to assist this new enterprise 
are Sir George Sitwell, F.S.A., Rev. Dr. Cox, FSA, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The preliminary circular promises well. 
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It is with pleasure that we draw attention to a volume 
on the Church Bells of Buckinghamshire, by Mr. 
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Alfred Heneage Cocks, which will shortly be 
— by subscription by Messrs. Jarrold and 

ons, of Norwich. It will contain an account of all 
the church bells in Buckinghamshire, with everything 
relating to their history that can be discovered. Full 
accounts of all the founders whose bells hang in the 
various towers will be given, special reference being 
made to the bell-founders whose works were located 
in the county, including the celebrated Wokingham 
and Reading foundries. The work was undertaken at 
the instigation of the late Mr. J. C. L. Stahlschmidt, 
author of Surrey Bells and London Bell-founders, The 
Church Bells of Kent, Herts, etc., and the fact that 
the author had the benefit of the kind assistance and 
advice of this well-known campanologist may be men- 
tioned as some guarantee of the scope and nature of 
the present work. The volume will consist of 600 
pages, and will be illustrated with 24 full-page plates 
of medizeval letterings, founders’ marks, etc., and 
with numerous figures inserted in the text. The 8vo. 
edition is limited to 350 copies, and will be offered to 
subscribers before the day of publication at 21s. net ; 
the royal 4to. edition is limited to 80 copies, and will 
be subscribed at 42s. 


* * * 


Having tried a variety of stylographic and later 
varieties of ink-containing pens, the editor of the 
Antiquary has pleasure in bearing unsolicited testi- 
mony to the ‘‘ Wirt Fountain-Pen.” He has found 
it to work smoothly and with cleanliness, and in all 
other ways to give so much satisfaction that he 
believes it to be a kindness to commend it to those 
who may have been harassed by the failures of 
numerous inferior reservoir-pens, 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, . 

Manuscripts cannot be returned unless stamps are 
enclosed. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Whilst the Edttor will be glad to give any assistance he 
can to archeologists on archaological subjects, he desires 
to remind certain correspondents that letters contain- 
ing queries can only be inserted in the “ ANTIQUARY ” 
of of general interest, or on some new subject ; nor 
can he undertake to reply privately, or through the 
‘6 ANTIQUARY,” fo questions of the ordinary nature 
that sometimes reach him. No attention is paid to 
anonymous communications or would-be contributions. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“* Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” 

Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, will be grateful for information 
at any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman 
finds, and also of reprints or numbers of provincial 
archeological journals containing articles on such 
subjects. 

There are no REVIEWS in this issue of the “ ANTI- 
QUARY” as it ts the index number. Additional space 
will be given to the Reviews in the August number. 














